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ARTHER west are other 
F islands; among them one 
six leagues in length, called 
by the savages, Manthane, south 
of which there are among the 
islands several good harbors for ves- 
sels.” With this casual mention by 
Champlain in his description of his 
explorations in the Bay of Fundy in 
1604-5, Grand Manan first appears 
upon the page of history. 

Two vears later the same explorer 
put in at this island and “anchored in 
a sandy cove, exposed to the sea and 
the south wind.” Of his rough expe- 
rience in this place, which could not 
have been one of the “several good 
harbors for vessels,” he has left a 
eraphic account. “The latter [the 
south wind],” he writes, “increased 
during the night to such impetuosity 
that we could not stand by our an- 
chor, and were compelled without 
choice to go ashore, at the mercy of 
God and the waves. The latter were 
so heavv and furious that while we 
were attaching the buoy to the anchor, 
so as to cut the cable at the hawse- 
hole, it did not give us time, but broke 
straightway of itself. The wind and 
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the sea cast us as the wave receded 
upon a little rock, and we awaited 
only the moment to see our bark 
break up, and to save ourselves if pos- 
sible upon its fragments. In these 
desperate straits, after we had re- 
ceived several waves, there came one 
so large and fortunate for us that it 
carried us over the rock, and threw 
us on a little sandy beach, which in- 
sured us this time from shipwreck.” 

Whether or not the curious anchor 
found fifty years ago on the supposed 
scene of this narrow escape from ship- 
wreck is the one that Champlain and 
his crew could not “stand by” can be 
only a matter of conjecture. Its ap- 
pearance gives indubitable evidence 
of long exposure to the corrosion of 
the sea. With a shank eleven feet 
long and at one part seven inches in 
diameter, it must have weighed origi- 
nally not less than fifteen hundred 
pounds; but when discovered in 1842 
its weight had been reduced by rust 
to barely one-third of this. Would 
less than two hundred and fifty years 
have been required for the waves to 
eat away so much hard iron? But as 
to the anchor’s being a token of 
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visit to this spot, all that 
“In- 


Champlain’s 
can be said is the trite phrase: 
teresting, if true!” 

Manan is an [Indian word signifying 
an island. There is some difference 
as to its orthography. Champlain, as 
has been noted, first speaks of it as 
Manthane. In another instance he 
calls it Mananse. But the great nav- 
igator was careless in the spelling of 
proper names. To-day the subjects 
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of her Majesty spell it Grand Manan; 
while the citizens of the United States 
usually write Grand Menan. A cus- 
toms’ officer has only to note the first 
vowel in the second part of the name 
on the parcels that reach the island to 
make himself tolerably certain whence 
thev come. 

Of the approach to Grand Manan 
from the west, Audubon, who visited 
the Bay of Fundy in 1833 to study 
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sea birds, has recorded a characteris- 
tic description. “We approached 
apace,” he writes in his journal, “the 
island of Grand Manan, of which the 
stupendous cliffs gradually emerged 
from the deep with the majestic bold- 
ness of her noblest native chief. Soon 
our bark passed beneath its craggy 
head, covered with trees, which on ac- 
count of the height seemed scarcely 
larger than shrubs. The _ prudent 
raven spread her pinions, launched 
from the cliff, and flew away betore 
us; the golden eagle, soaring aloft, 
moved majestically along in wide cir- 
cles; the guillemonts sat on their eggs 
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would apply almost equally well to- 
day. 

The island itself is about twenty- 
two miles long and from three to six 
miles wide. It lies in the mouth of 
the Bay of Fundy, anciently called 
Frenchman’s Bay. The furious tide 
for which this bay is distinguished 
sweeps by the shores with great force, 
rising eighteen feet on the west side 
and seventeen on the east. 

The west coast of the island is lined 
with a succession of massive cliffs, 


which appear to one approaching 
from Eastport like a long and _ un- 
broken purple wall. These great 
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upon the shelvy precipices, or plung- 
ing into the water, dived, and rose 
again at a great distance; the broad- 
breasted eider duck covered her eggs 
among the grassy tufts: on a naked 
rock the seal lazily basked, its sleek 
sides glistening in the sunshine; while 
shoals of porpoises were swiftly glid- 
ing through the waters around us, 
showing by their gambols that al- 
though doomed to the deep, their life 
was not devoid of pleasure. Far away 
stood the bold shores of Nova Scotia, 
gradually fading in the distance, of 
which the gray tints beautifully re- 
lieved the wing-like sails of many a 
fishing bark.” Although written so 
many years ago, this description 
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precipices are the loftiest at the north- 
ern end, where they rise four hundred 
feet, sinking down gradually as they 
extend toward the southern terminus, 
where they are three hundred feet 
high. 

The only considerable break in this 
stupendous wall is Whale Cove, a 
broad bay in the shape of a _horse- 
shoe. Here the view is surpassingly 
fine. On one side, rising to a great 
height,is Fish Head,and on the other, 
the cliffs of Eel Brook and Northern 
Head, the latter extending out beyond 
its neighbors; and between, the blue 
water and sky. Back of the high shin- 
gle beach, which extends _ entirely 
across the bottom of the bay, is a 
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stretch of meadow, swelling upward 
into the low, broad ridge separating 
this cove from Flagg’s Cove, which 
makes in from the east. On the high- 
est part of this ridge stands a pretty 
Gothic chapel, commanding a sweep- 
ing view of the water on both sides 
of the island. 

Whale Cove, one can readily be- 
lieve, was the “pretty cove on the 
south of the Island Manan” where 
Champlain dropped anchor a_ few 
months after his escape from. threat- 
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deal of which takes the basaltic 
character of the Giant’s Causeway. 
Among the trap-rock are to be found 
small specimens of native copper. 
seautiful pebbles of porphyry, jasper 
and agate, besides other minerals, 
may be picked up on the beach at 
Whale Cove. 

Eel Brook is associated with some 
of the most dreadful shipwrecks that 
have occurred in the Bay of Fundy. 
n its melancholy cliffs the Lord Ash- 
burton went ashore one night fifty 
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ened disaster already described. To 
be sure, it is on the west side of the 
island, but the explorer’s map was so 
“oriented” that it would appear to be 
on the south. 

The geological character of the 
Grand Manan cliffs is variable. <A 
large portion of the rock shows signs 
of stratification, especially at one 
point where from their resemblance to 
courses of masonry the precipices 
have received the name of the Seven 
Days’ Work. But there are also im- 
mense masses of trap-rock, a great 
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vears ago, in a terrific gale and blind- 
ing snowstorm, and out of a crew of 
twenty-nine men all but eight per- 
ished. In the little graveyard at 
Flage’s Cove, twenty-one of the lost 
seamen sleep in one long grave. A 
lettered board over the enclosure 
reads: ‘Here lie the remains of 
21 seamen of the ship Lord Ashburton, 
drowned 19th Jan., 1857.” 

Near the scene of this tragedy, a 
fog horn, operated by steam, now 
gives warning to passing vessels 
whenever the fog, darkness or storm 
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throws a mantle around these danger- 
ous rocks. 

On the eastern side of the moun- 
tain-like Northern Head, a detached 
mass of rock bears a curious resem- 
blance to a tonsured monk sitting in a 
chair. This has long been honored 
with the name Bishop’s Head. 

One of the two lighthouses on the 
island is at Swallow Tail, a_pictur- 
esque, fan-shaped promontory a short 
distance east from Northern Head. 
)f the scene from this spot on a 
stormy day, Leavitt gives a striking 
picture in one of his poems: 

“The picture view! That wild sublimity.— 

Omnipotence has waked and hurled the 
storm, 

Tossing the deep to tumult round that 


tower, 
Rising defiant on its ocean rock. 
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Dashes the maniac 
whose flying spray 

Hung high in air, before the 
tempest streams; 

While sea birds circle on ex- 
ultant wing, 

Silent and calm, above the 
roar and foam 

Of battling elements.” 


South of Whale Cove is 
Dark Harbor, a place of 
romantic scenery. The 
harbor, about a mile long 
and half a mile wide, is 
formed by the sea wall. In 
1846 a channel was cut 
through the sea wall, when 
the sea rushed in and 
raised the level of the water eight 
feet, giving, ordinarily, a depth of 
from five to nine fathoms. Vessels 
can enter the harbor at about two 
hours from high water and lie in per- 
fect safetv. This is a station for catch- 
ing, smoking and packing herring, 
and has but a small group of build- 
ings. A path leads through the woods 
to Money Cove, which tradition has 
invested with wild stories of Captain 
Kidd and his buried treasure. 

Dut interesting and picturesque as 
are all parts of Grand Manan, the cli- 
max of solitary wildness and grandeur 
is to be found, as a traveller wrote 
long ago, “only in the Great Cliffs at 
Southern Head.” “We emerge from 
the shrubbery,” he continues, “to find 
ourselves on the top of Hay Point, 
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gazing perpendicularly down at the 
sea, which dashes, at the base of the 
cliff over which we lean, some two 
hundred and fifty feet below. A few 
rods farther on, and we come to the 
new Southern Head _ Lighthouse. 
From thence for a mile farther we 
pace along the deeply indented edge 
of the dizzy height, as upon a lofty es- 
planade, enjoying its solitary gran- 
deur, enhanced by the wild screams of 
hundreds of circling sea gulls, until at 
last we arrive opposite the Old Maid.” 
The Old Maid, it should be said in 
explanation, is another example of 
nature's rough carving in stone. As 
if to offset the Bishop of Northern 
Head, this isolated rock has been 
likened to a woman of giantess size. 
By a strange contradiction of vision, 
however, the same rock has been 
taken to resemble a cross, and is quite 
as often called the Southern Cross. 
Whether woman or cross seems to 
depend upon the point of view. 
From the northern end, where it at- 
tains its greatest elevation, the island, 
as has been said, slopes slightly 
toward the south. It descends also 
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eastward, until in the middle portions 
it sinks under the sea. There are no 
cliffs on this side, except at the north- 
ern end and in one or two _ places 
toward the south. The villages and 
roads are, of course, confined to this 
side. Only a few narrow cart tracks 
extend to the other side, which is gen- 
erally reached by going through the 
woods on foot. 

Flagg’s Cove is the first of the set- 
tlements, beginning at the upper end, 
which are strung along a well built 
government road skirting the shore 
for twelve or fifteen miles. After this 
come in order, Centreville, Wood- 
ward’s Cove, Grand Harbor, and Seal 
Cove. To these should be added, per- 
haps, White Head Harbor, on White 
Head Island, which is connected with 
the main island by sand bars passable 
on foot when the tide is out. 

Grand Harbor, the chief of these 
villages, is situated on a safe and 
shallow bay of the same name into 
which flows a fairly large stream 
known as Bonny’s Brook. It has an 
Episcopal church of stone, two or 
three stores, post office, telegraph of- 
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fice—the island is in cable communi- 
cation with the mainland—besides a 
small inn. There is considerable small 
shipping at this place. The steamer, 
however, that plies between the island 
and Eastport and St. John receives 
and discharges its freight and passen- 
gers at Flage’s Cove, where is to be 
found the principal hotel of the island 
and, indeed, the only hotel patronized 
by tourists. 

On one occasion, in the War of 
1812, an American privateer entered 
Grand Harbor and seized a_ vessel 
quietly riding at anchor in Bonny’'s 
Brook. A second attempt 
by the same privateer to 
capture a prize was not so 
successful; for the own- 
ers of the  sought-for 
schooner, anticipating an- 
other visit from the Yan- 
kees, had removed a plank 
from its bottom, thus 
making it unseaworthy. 

But all the calls of the 
Yankees at Grand Manan 
during this war were not 
of a like nature. Qne at 
least was made under re- 
versed conditions, when a 
British cruiser chased a 
privateer of the enemy so 
hotly that the pursued 
vessel ran ashore on the 
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northern side of the is- 
land. The crew, however, 
escaping to the woods and 
making their way to Seal 
Cove, seized a large boat, 
and, as it is supposed, 

. landed safely on the coast 
of Maine. 

Woodward's Cove en- 
joys the questionable dis- 
tinction of having been at 
one time the site of a 
Mormon temple, de- 
scribed as “a large build- 
ing, having no outward 
decorations—a plain spe- 
cimen of plainest style of 
architecture — unadorned 


by any paint paint- 
ings within or without.” It was 
in the cupola of this edifice that, 


a number of years ago, a burglar es- 
tablished himself and lived for some 
time in peace and plenty while prey- 
ing on the neighborhood. Lut curi- 
osity, which prompted him to look 
out one Sabbath morning from his 
lofty retreat, was the cause of his un- 
doing. Two vears and six months in 
the penitentiary was the price that he 
paid for this indiseretion. Since then 
the temple has been burned and the 
followers of Joseph Smith who wor- 
shipped there have been scattered. 
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In contrast with these villages, with 
their stores, telegraph offices, and 
neat modern houses, is Sprague’s 
Cove, a half-deserted and dilapidated 
fishing hamlet, touching at one end 
the cliffs of Swallow Tail. But what 
Sprague’s Cove may lack in all other 
respects is made up to it im pictur- 
esqueness. “The old boats,” to quote 
a visitor to this place, “the tumble- 
down storehouses, the picturesque 
costumes, the breaking surt, and all 
the miscellaneous paraphernalia of 
such a place, set off as they are by 
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poises with a rifle and, before they 
have time to sink, paddle up and make 
fast with a lance, when the creature is 
dead taking it into the canoe. 

In the vicinity of 1776 a white fam- 
ily by the name of Bonny arrived from 
the mainland of New Brunswick and 
established themselves near Grand 
Harbor, where the stream flowing 
into the harbor is still called Bonny’s 
yk. 

sonny and his family remained un- 
molested for about three years, when 
they were finally ordered to leave by 
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the noble background ‘of richly col- 
ored cliffs, produce an effect that is as 
rare as beautiful,” 

Down to the time of the American 
Revolution, Grand Manan appears to 
have been inhabited onlv by the Indi- 
ans. A reminder of this aboriginal 
occupation is furnished by Indian 
Beach, on the west side, where quite a 
colony of Indians is still to be found. 
These Indians, it may be noted in 
passing, are of the Passamaquoddy 
tribe and depend mainly for a liveli- 
hood on catching porpoises for their 
oil. Their custom is to shoot the por- 


the VPassamaquoddy Indians, under 
the direction of a Colonel John Allen, 
who in 1777 conducted operations in 
eastern Maine, then, of course, a part 
of Massachusetts. 

One of the earliest settlers on the 
island was Moses Gerrish, of Massa- 
chusetts, who adhered to the king 
when the Revolution broke out and 
was attached to the Commissary de- 
partment of the royal navy. After 
peace was declared, in connection 
with two other rovalists, he obtained 
license of occupation of this island, to- 
gether with New Brunswick and its 
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dependencies; and, on condition of 
obtaining forty settlers, a schoolmas- 
ter and clergyman, within seven years 
of the date of the license, the three 
were to have a grant of the whole 
from the crown. They sold lots in an- 
ticipation of the title, but in the end 
failed to get the grant. One of the 
number returned to the United States, 
but the other two remained. Gerrish, 
who, according to testimony, was a 
man of considerable ability, received 
a magistrate’s appointment and held 
that office until his death in 1830. Fol- 
lowing close upon these three came 
William Cheney and family from 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, and 
others. 

But all of the first settlers were not 
of this character. One, at least, was a 
fugitive from justice. His name was 
Wheeler, and he had been connected 
with a gang of counterfeiters—four in 
number—who had made their head- 
quarters at a spot on the banks of the 
St. Croix River. Officers had been 
sent to arrest them, and a member of 
the gang had shot one of these. The 
murderer and one other of the coun- 


terfeiters were arrested and punished, 
but the remaining two — escaped, 
Wheeler, with his wife, making his 
way to Grand Manan and settling at 
Seal Cove. The story of his slowly 
starving to death in that rough, wild 
place is perhaps the most terrible in 
the annals of the island. After his 
death, his wife, reduced as she was by 
hunger, made her way to Harbor Is- 
land to obtain assistance to bury the 
body. A hop vine planted by Wheeler 
still marks the spot where stood the 
log cabin that sheltered this guilty 
and wretched pair. 

It may not be uninteresting to add 
that the crucibles used by these coun- 
terfeiters were dug up some years ago 
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near the site of Wheeler's hut, prob- 
ably hidden by him for future use. 

A writer about 1818 gives with 
much precision the population of 


Grand Manan at that time as “71 fam- __ nually. 


ilies, men, 70 
women, 119 boys, 
121 girls—384 total.” 
“Its fisheries,” the 
Same writer says, 
“are in great esteem 
with the Americans: 
upwards of 100 sail 
of vessel, besides 
boats, have at one 
time been seen at 


cally the soleindustry. Immense quan- 
tities of cod, haddock, hake and her- 
ring are caught, cured, packed and 
shipped to all parts of the world an- 


At one time farming was car- 
ried on in the interior of the 
island, but this has long 
since been abandoned. Onlv 
on occasional cellar shows 
where a _ farmhouse once 
stood. The middle of- the 
island is left without in- 
habitants. 


anchor on the ridge 
of Long Cove.” 
The population to-day is some- 
where between twenty-seven hundred 
and three thousand. The fisheries 
continue to be the chief, if not practi- 
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The religious life of the island cen- 
tres around eleven churches. Two of 
these belong to the Episcopalians, five 
to the Freewill Baptists, two to the 
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Holiness Baptists, one to the Metho- 
dists, and one is a union church. 
Each church and parish is obliged to 
share the services of its pastor with 
one or more other parishes on the 
island or elsewhere. The Salvation 


Army also has found its way hither. 
Church going, as the number of re- 
ligious edifices would imply, is very 
general. The summer visitor has not 
introduced the 


as yet “Continental 


On that day boats rarely 
put out, and the doors of the livery 


Sabbath.” 


stables are kept closed. The people 
themselves represent a high type of 
order and morality. Crime of any sort 
is of very infrequent occurrence. Pro- 
hibition has been a fact as well as a 
theory for the greater part of more 
than fifty years. It is a “prohibition 
that prohibits.” A drunken man 
would be regarded as a curiosity. 
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A weekly and, for a while, semi- 
weekly newspaper, 7he /sland News, 
was published here at one time. The 
editor, Mr. John G. Lorimer, in addi- 
tion to his journalistic work prepared 
a “History of the Islands and Islets of 
the Bay of Fundy.” This book, cop- 
ies of which are now extremely rare, 
contained much interesting and val- 
uable information about the region of 
which it treats, and has been drawn 


SEAL COVE, 
upon in the preparation of this 
article. When Mr. Lorimer 
moved from the island, The 
Island News went out of exist- 
ence, after a life of six or seven 
years. 

There are no snakes 
Grand Manan. Moses Gerrish, the 
pioneer settler already alluded to, 
brought a pair of moose to the island 
and dismissed them to the woods. In 
course of time they became quite nu- 
merous. They are now, however, ex- 
tinct. More permanent success at- 
tended the introduction of frogs, 
toads, rabbits, foxes and deer, none of 


or bears on 
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“which were to be found on the island 
much before the middle of the cen- 
tury. (ne does not now miss the 
shrill piping of the frog on a summer's 
evening or remark at any time the ab- 
sence of rabbits, which are numerous 
in all parts of the island. The killing 
of deer is regulated by law. 

ut sea birds in great variety have 
abounded both here and on all the 
other islands of the bay from time 1m- 
memorial. Champlain, in the voyage 
description already quoted, says, 
“Thence [from Cape Sable] we went 
to Cormorant Island, a league distant, 
so called from the infinite number of 
cormorants found there, of whose 
eggs we collected a cask full.” Else- 
where in the same journal he speaks 
of an island where “we saw so great 
a quantity of birds, called penguins, 
that we killed them easily with 
sticks,”’ and of two other islands on 
which “there is such an abundance of 
birds of different sorts that one would 
not imagine it, if one had not seen 
them.” Myriads of sea gulls and 
stormy petrels breed at Grand Manan 
and on the adjacent islets. 

Audubon, who studied gulls at 
White Head, where he was the guest 
of a Mr. Frankland, noted a singular 
habit of the gulls there, which he de- 
scribes with his wonted minuteness. 
He says: “As we came up to the place 
I observed that many of the gulls had 
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alighted, on the fir 
trees, while a_ vast 
number were sail- 
ing around, and 
when we advanced, 
the former took to 
wing, abandoning 
their nests and all 
flew about  utter- 
ing incessant cries. 
I was greatly sur- 
~ prised to see the 
nests placed on 
branches,some near 
the top, others 
about the middle or 
on the lower parts 
of the trees, while 
at the same time there were many on 
the ground.” ‘This strange habit of 
nesting in trees had been acquired by 
the gulls, he was informed, within his 
host’s recollection; for when Mr. 
Frankland first came here many years 
previously, “they all built their nests 
on the moss and in open ground; but 
as his sons and the fishermencollected 
most of their eggs for winter use, and 
sadly annoyed the poor things, the old 
ones gradually began to put up their 
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nests on the trees in the thickest part 


of the woods.” The same unusual 
phenomenon of web-footed _ birds 
building their nests in trees, like 


crows, is still to be seen at White 
Head. 

Pelagic life is no less abundant and 
varied at Grand Manan than bird life, 
on account of the proximity of deep 
water. An exhaustive study of the 
marine fauna of this region was made 
in 1853 by William Stimpson, the re- 
sults of which were afterward pub- 
lished by the Smithsonian Institution, 
under the title of “Marine Inverte- 
brata of Grand Manan.”’ 

Situated as it is well out in the bay, 


and presenting a coast of cliff and 
ledge to the fiercely rushing tides, 
Grand Manan, as one would expect, 


has been the scene of almost countless 
shipwrecks. The wreck of the Lord 
Ashburton has been touched upon al- 
ready. Of the eight survivors only 
one, so far as known, is now living. 
He still resides on the island, where 
he has made his home for more than 
forty years, following the peaceful 
trade of shoemaker. The story of that 
terrible night,as he continues to tell it, 
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never fails to thrill the 
listener. In substance it 
is as follows: 
The Lord Ashburton, a 
ship of about one thou- 
burthen, sailed from 
ballast, on November 


tons 


sand 
‘Toulon, in 
17, 1856, bound for St. John, New 
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Brunswick, after lumber. Its crew 
consisted of twenty-nine men all told. 
They made Cape Sable in the after- 
noon of Christmas day, and in due 
time entered the Bay of Fundy and 
sighted Grand Manan; but fierce head 
winds compelled them to put to sea 
again. Three times successively they 
sighted the island, and three times 
were beaten back in their course. 
On January 17, however, they suc- 
ceeded in getting within ten miles of 
Partridge Island Light, at the en- 
trance of St. John Harbor, their long- 
sought port. Once more they en- 
countered adverse winds, this time at- 
tended by a heavy snow, and were 
obliged to heave to until the storm 
should abate. From that time on they 
were at the mercy of the wind and 
waves. About an hour after midnight 
of the following day, the Sabbath, the 
ship struck, and, listing, began imme- 
diately to break up. ‘Those of the 
crew that were not swept away at 
once by the tremendous sea that was 
running threw themselves into the 
water and struggled to reach the 
shore. Of the handful that finally 
emerged upon the beach, three suc- 
ceeded in scaling the cliffs, which at 
this place are no less than two hun- 
dred feet high. Such a feat, little 
short of the miraculous, would have 
been impossible had not the wind held 
the men against the rocks and practi- 
cally lifted them from point to point. 
Oneof the three was the narrator from 
whose lips these facts were learned. 
More dead than alive, with both feet 
frozen, he at once set off seeking as- 
sistance for himself and his compan- 
ions. After travelling some distance 
through the snow, he came to the 
cabin of an aged couple near where 
the fog whistle now stands. The man 
hastened to the nearest settlement 
with the tidings and very soon succor 
reached the wretched men still cling- 
ing to the rocks. 

On the same point of rock where 
the Lord Ashburton went ashore the 
Sarah Sloane was afterward wrecked 
and all but one of the crew, a young 


mulatto, perished. Other notable 
wrecks on the island or in its immedi- 
ate vicinity are those of the Mauritius, 
two weeks before the Lord Ashburton; 
the Humber, about 1873; the Turkish 
Empire, in 1878; and, quite recently, 
the steamer Warwick. But these are 
only a few of the great fleet, doubt- 
less, that has been dashed to pieces on 
this coast since the time of Cham- 
plain ; and the number of seamen who 
have found here a watery grave will 
never be told until that day when the 
sea shall give up its dead. 

The writer of the early part of this 
century, to whom reference has al- 
ready been made, gives a list of the 
wrecks that occurred here between 
1791 and the time of his writing, 
about 1818. This includes four ships, 
three brigs, and three schooners. 
Nearly every year since then has 
added one or more to the list, and 
nearly every year to come will, un- 
doubtedly, continue to do so, in spite 
of fog whistle and lighthouses, as long 
as men go down to the sea in ships. 

Grand Manan is more properly an 
archipelago than an island, the smaller 
members of the group lying east ot 
the largest. The more important of 
these smaller islands are Long Island, 
the Duck Islands, White Head, Three 
Islands, and Wood Island. With its 
islets, all of which are picturesque, 
Grand Manan proper has been likened 
to Nereus attended by her beautiful 
daughters. JLhis simile is not alto- 
gether inapt. 

No account of this general region 
would be quite complete without a ref- 
erence to an old-time wonder here of 
which Charlevoix speaks. “It is even 
asserted,” he says, “that at three- 
fourths of a league off Isle Menane, 
which serves as a guide to vessels to 
enter St. John’s River, there is a rock, 
almost always covered by the sea, 
which is of lapis lazuli.” It is added 
that Commander de Razilli broke off 
a piece, which he sent to France, and 
Sieur Denys, who had seen it, says 
that it was valued at ten crowns an 
ounce. This legend seems to have 
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passed completely away from the 
bay. 

As a place of summer resort, Grand 
Manan is in some respects without a 
rival. “Here,” to quote De Costa, 
“the opportunities for recreation are 
unequalled, and all persons fond of 
grand sea views may indulge their 
taste without limit.”” At certain sea- 
sons the fog is abundant, but that can 
be endured. Invalids suffering from 
gout and dyspepsia receive here, so it 
is claimed, much benefit; very likely, 
as the guidebook suggests, from 
the enforced abstinence from _ rich 
food. 

For many years the island has been 
a favorite haunt of marine painters, as 
the many familiar pictures of its scen- 
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ery bear witness. Posing as models 
is almost a recognized occupation 
among the fishermen. 

No longer can Grand Manan be 
passed by with a casual remark, as in 
the days of Champlain. Its three 
thousand inhabitants constitute a not 
unimportant parish of the province 
to which it belongs; and its ex- 
tensive fisheries have made its name 
familiar in many of the leading mar- 
kets of the world. But the island will 
ever be known first and foremost as a 
“paradise of cliffs,’”’ where to scenery 


of the grandest order are added his- 
toric incident and romantic associa- 
tion, together with that melancholy 
interest conferred by the oft-repeated 
tragedy of the sea. 


ONE JUNE. 


By Emma Playter Seabury. 


IIERE is only one June in the world to me, 
i Steeped in fragrance and all attune; 
And I care not where you may chance to be, 
In the dear old past you can only see 
The glamour and glow of one perfect June. 


You remember we quarrelled and parted; I 
Came back with a soul that was all unrest ; 
The moon and stars were afloat in the sky 
Of golden vapor; I heard you sigh, 
And clasped you close to my heaving breast. 


No need for words, but I felt your tears, 

And kissed them away from your eyelids wet. 
They melted the pain of the vanished years ; 
Life was too full for a thought of fears, 

Too full for even a vague regret. 


of, 
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For hope and love had once sailed away 
Out of our lives with a blackened track,— 

We knew the length of each empty day ;— 

They had come again, and their anchor lay 
Deep in the souls that took them back. 


Days and days like delirious dreams, 

tird and blossom, and scent and song, 
lashes of grain on the upland gleams, 
Ferny dells by the forest streams, 

Over my memory drift along. 


()rchard dazzles in pink and white 
Round us scatter their fragrant flowers, 
Lees intoxicant in their flight, 
Grassy ripples in weaves of light, _ 
Flecked with the foam of a thousand flowers. : | 


Down the lane to the pastures green, | 
Where the cows come home through the open bars, 
Filing along, demure, serene, 
Daisy and Rose and Evangeline, 
Beauty and Thistle and Spots and Stars. 


From the grand old wood and its mossy glades, 
Rings the vibrant note of an evening trill, 
Echoes along through its colonnades, 
Dallies aglance in the flitting shades 
On the Quaker meeting-house on the hill. 


We might have known as the shadows strayed 
And over the day and its portals crept, 

There was joy that maketh the heart afraid, 

A rapture from which it should shrink dismayed. 
Alike our fears and forebodings slept. 


June swung out to the shrines of the west, 
Her golden days from the censer of dawn; 

Murmur and glitter and song and nest, 

Flutter and fragrance and blossom quest,— 
And the ecstasy of our love dreamed on. 


So there’s only one June in the world to me; 
For you drifted out of my life so soon, 
Faded away like a ship at sea, 
Shrouded in mists where its white wings flee, 

Tinged with the glow of one perfect June. 


| 


A STORY WITH A HAPPY ENDING. 


By George H. Page. 


wer RS. DOLBEARE 
pt called the room her 
office. Mr. Dolbeare 
called it her boudoir. 
He felt that a lady 
should have a_ bou- 
doir, not an office, and felt very sure 
that conservatism and the proprieties 
bore him out. She reasoned that it is 
better to call an office an office; and 
certainly good sense and the furniture 
seemed to be on her side. Plain, sub- 
stantial desks, bookcases and corre- 
spondence files stood heavily against 
the walls, together with a typewriter 
and a letter press; and there was none 
of the frippery of a boudoir. Mrs. 
Dolbeare was confronting the neg- 
lected correspondence of a week past. 
Not even a strong sense of duty sus- 
tained her.. She found her spring of 
action in the respectful disapproval of 
her stenographer, the angular and 
efficient Miss Poynter, who sat be- 
fore her and held her to her work. 
“Well, Miss Poynter, let us begin, 
since we must. ‘The Rev. Samuel 
Johnson, Tuscalona, Bona Spry Par- 
ish, Louisiana.. Dear Sir: I am in re- 
ceipt of your favor of the nineteenth 
instant, and in reply beg to enclose 
twenty dollars to forestall the danger 
of foreclosure that you mention. Be- 
fore giving more, I shall wish to take 
the matter up with Mr. Washington, 
as you suggest. I have absolute con- 
fidence in his judgment in such mat- 
ters. Meanwhile I pray that the err- 
ing members of your flock may return 
to the fear of the Lord and to your ex- 
cellent guidance. Faithfully yours.’ 


“*Miss Amanda J. Dunklee, No.’ 
474 Wabash Avenue, Terre Haute, 
Mrs. Dolbeare begs to ad- 
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vise that she has no money for such 
causes as Miss Dunklee appeals for.’ 
That woman’s letter reeks with insin- 
cerity and greed.” Miss Poynter 
made no comment on this interpola- 
tion for fear that her employer's mind 
might wander. 

“*Ellaline Lulu Judd, No. 13 Wa- 
verly Terrace, West Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts. Dear Miss Judd: I have 
no doubt that you have a very supe- 
rior voice, and if I were not so busy I 
should enjoy hearing it. I am afraid, 
however, that it would be a waste of 
your time, so valuable for practice. I 
am no connoisseur of the technique of 
your art, and therefore could not 
judge for myself whether my money 
would be well spent in sending you 
to Italy. I make it a rule never to 
give except in directions that I am 
familiar with personally. This rule 
excludes your case. I can only wish 
you a happy and brilliant career and 
urge upon you not to launch yourself 
unprotected into any European mu- 
sical centre. The dangers that await a 
young woman in such a place are very 
ereat. Truly yours.’ ” 

The cultivated voice of Mrs. Dol- 
beare and the agile knuckles of Miss 
Poynter were interrupted by a knock 
at the open door and the appearance 
of the shaven countenance of the but- 
ler behind a deferentially extended 
silver tray, upon which lay a visiting 
card. Mrs. Dolbeare glanced at the 
card, and said with evident pleasure: 

“Ask Mrs. Blessing to come up 
into the Japanese room, and tell her 
that I will join her directly; and, Pe- 
terson, I will have the brougham at 
three o'clock.” 

“The coachman told me that he 
would not take those horses out again 
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this hot day, Miss Clara hurried him 
so going to Brookline and back; and 
indeed, ma’am, I should think they’d 
have fits.”’ 

“Very well, I'll have the coupé.” 

“Miss Clara has ordered the coupé 
at three to go to the flower show, 
ma’am.” 

“Well, Peterson, I could do with 
the victoria, if John thinks it safe to 
put Tantrums into it.” 

“Indeed, ma’am, I don’t think the 
coachman would ever put him into 
the victoria; but anyway the victoria 
is at the painter’s getting yellow 
stripes to the wheels. Miss Clara or- 
dered it done.” 

“But I don’t like yellow stripes on 
a victoria.” 

Peterson’s ill trained garrulity hes- 
itated at expressing itself on this dif- 
ference of taste between his mistress 
and her daughter. He waited until 
she added with some humility: “You 
may telephone Kenny and Clark for a 
carriage.’ He then withdrew with an 
outward show of respectful noiseless- 
ness, and went down to usher Mrs. 
Blessing into the penetralia of the big 
house. Miss Poynter saw her oppor- 
tunity slipping from her and began 
running over the unanswered letters 
energetically. 

“What shall I write to the Rev. 
Mary R. Hanna, who wants money to 
rebuild her church just burned?” 

“Well, women have such a struggle 
against the world, you may send her 
a hundred dollars.” 

“And the man in Montana that 
wants you to—what does he call it?— 
‘grub-stake’ him on a_ prospecting 
tour?” 

“Decline with thanks.” 

“And the young woman from Can- 
ada that wants to be a nurse in your 
hospital ?”’ 

“Ask her to call upon me at the 
hospital during my office hours, 
please.” 

“And the Aerial -Gold Mine Com- 
pany, for extracting gold from the 
air? Do you wish to subscribe to the 
stock?” 


Mrs. Dolbeare had disappeared se- 
renely through the door, murmuring 
that she must not make Mrs. Blessing 
wait longer. Miss Poynter was left to 
her own devices, including the check 
book, the typewriter and the impress- 
ive note paper, and to her own judg- 
ment as to the choice of the first or 
third person and the use of the type- 
writer or of a quill pen with her own 
elaborately stylish handwriting. 


IT. 


Mrs. Blessing and Mrs. Dolbeare 
met with a rich, costly rustle and a 
kiss, and sank together hand in hand 
upon a stiff carved teakwood settee 
with a cushion of red brocade, made 
inviting by the artful disposition of 
several pillows of sundry shapes and 
colors. Health and gossip were ta- 
booed between these two. Mrs. 
Blessing, who was a stanch friend and 
a dispenser of spiritual benefits wher- 
ever she went, was not long in per- 
ceiving that her old friend was much 
depressed. She began at once to 
think and feel for her and with her. 

“Why don’t vou get out more,” she 
asked solicitously, “and see your 
friends, both for our sakes and your 
own? Iam afraid the hospital en- 
grosses you too much. It is doing a 
creat work, I hear.” 

“Yes, it is doing good work. It is 
my only success. Everything else is 
a failure married life, my family, 
my home, my whole life. What could 
a woman say that is worse?” 

Mrs. Blessing laughed incredu- 
lously and encouragingly. “What a 
characterization! No one could ever 
think of making it but vourself. Just 
fancy,—suppose the average reader of 
the newspapers, who knows you only 
through them, were to be told that 
your life was a failure; the universally 
admired and respected Mrs. Dolbeare, 
the leader and most generous sub- 
scriber in all good works, the good 
citizen, the philanthropist with a na- 
tional reputation—just fancy how he 
would laugh, even if he had Mrs. Dol- 
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beare’s own authority for the state- 
ment!”’ 

“Harriet, dear, you know nothing 
of my problem,” said Mrs. Dolbeare 
sadly. “Perhaps you have more ex- 
ecutive ability than I have. The diffi- 
culties of life seem to be plain sailing 
to you. But you have never lived un- 
der the terrible incubus of a great for- 
tune in your own right. Perhaps you 
would have sustained it and used it. I 
stagger under it feebly enough.” 

“Oh, but the opportunity of it! 
Think of me,”—and Mrs. Blessing 
laid a white glove, bunchy with hid- 
den brilliants, on her friend’s arm. “TI 
haven't a dollar of my own in the 
world. [I have to ask for money. 
Think of the shame of it! To be sure. 
Mr. Blessing usually provides the 
money with what is intended for gen- 
erosity.—big, unexpected checks, 
rolls of fresh bills, tucked mysteri- 
ously into my purse or found unasked 
for on my pincushion with a hat pin 
thrust through them. But sometimes 
he forgets. or wants to remind me of 
what our real relations are; and then 
I postpone asking and manage and 
pinch until finally I have to swallow 
my pride and ask for it. I feel like a 
miserable little terrier on his haunches 
begging for his morsel.” 

“No doubt that is bad for one’s 
sense of independence; but I assure 
you that it is not so bad as having too 
much and not knowing what to do 
with it, when you feel that it is smoth- 
ering the immortal souls of your own 
dear husband and children. Oh, how 
much better it would be if the money 
could be earned from day to day! I 
am sure that mv possessions are the 
cause of my undoing. I have tried to 
be a mother and the custodian of a 
hideous income at the same time. I 
have been weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. I am a failure, a 
most miserable woman.” 

“Why, Constance, what an unrea- 
sonable child vou are!”—and Mrs. 
Blessing tapped the floor with her 
umbrella. “You are devotion itself. 
Look at Clara! What a well bred girl 
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she is! She’s”—Mrs. Blessing, in spite 
of her determination to be assuring, 
hesitated for the flicker of a second— 
“the smartest and most popular girl 
of the season.” 

“That is what you found to say, is 
it?” rejoined Mrs. Dolbeare; and she 
shut her lips resolutely on her own 
opinion of her only daughter. Mrs. 
Blessing was glad to leave the sub- 
ject and hastened to ask how Arthur 
was getting on. Mrs. Dolbeare 
started uneasily; and whether it was 
the influence of girlish days long gone 
exerted by this old school friend, or 
some emotional contraction of the 
limbs, she drew her feet up from the 
floor and sat on them with her arms 
lolling over her knees,—a curiously 
un-grand-ladylike and pitiful attitude. 
“Arthur used to be a good boy, and 
still loves his mother; but he is all dav 
in the turmoil of State Street, and at 
night I don’t know where he goes nor 
what he does,—and I have such a fear 
on me that I no longer dare to ask.” 

Mrs. Blessing stared, but said 
stanchlv: ‘Nonsense, dear, one has 
only to look in his face to see that he 
is all right.” 

“T don’t know,—I don’t know,’ 
said Mrs. Dolbeare miserably.” Some- 
times I think he wants excitement at 
night because he is speculating on the 
stock exchange—he brings me so 
many papers to sign. But I don’t 
care, I don’t care in the least if he 
ruins me. I think it would be a very 
fortunate thing for us all if he did.” 

“Heavens!” ejaculated Mrs. Bless- 
ing bewildered. The thing was get- 
ting bevond her determined optimism. 
She stared again, and presently she 
was surprised to find that she had 
murmured without intending to do so: 
“Perhaps so.” 

“Do you know, Harriet, I hate 
these objects!” Mrs. Dolbeare waved 
her hand listlessly toward the Sat- 
suma and cloisonné, the teakwood 
and bronze, and the Kakemonos and 
sift cloths. “I hate them especially 
for their outrageous money value. 
Every one of them represents an in- 
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dulgence, a petty weakness. Some- 
times | imagine myself in the midst 
of them with a club smashing them 
into the rubbish they really are. Oh, 
the joy of it, if I only dared! Often 
and often I look around this great 
clumsy home and wonder where love 
has gone. For ft is a home, Harriet; 
it isn’t an institution or a show,—it’s 
my home, mine and theirs. Oh, how 
my heart clings to them! If I could 
only respect them!’”’—and the unfor- 
tunate woman bit her lips in a pitifully 
vain struggle to keep back her tears. 
Presently she controlled herself and 
leaned forward with some eagerness 
to Mrs. Blessing. “Do you remember 
him on his class day, twenty-six years 
ago this coming June? Wasn’t he 
brilliant and handsome? You almost 
loved him yourself.” 

Mrs. Blessing gasped. She knew 
that her friend was speaking of Mr. 
Dolbeare, the pale stamp collector, 
but she did not deny her the flattering 
unction. She looked into her own 
heart for the ashes of this impossible 
love, and found there only a living 
pride and joy in her own grim hus- 
band, the defeater of men down at the 
bank. 

“Don’t deny it,”” Mrs. Dolbeare said 
quickly, adding with some signifi- 
cance: “You and I quarrelled that 
summer—our only quarrel.” 

Mrs. Blessing assured herself that 
there was quite another cause for that 
little difference, and held her peace. 

“Just think what he was, and might 
have become,” her friend went on. “I 
love him still, Why didn’t I make 
something of him? Tell me, Harriet, 
why didn’t I make him make the most 
of himself? Didn’t I love him 
enough?” 

Mrs. Blessing was spared the diffi- 
culty of answering this trying ques- 
tion by the appearance in the room of 
the man himself. His wife, with 
wifely ears, had heard his step in the 
hall, and had quickly dropped her feet 
to the floor and straightened up into 
the posture of a lady on show. He 
came forward with an album in his 
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hand, and Mrs. Blessing looked at 
him almost insolently as he ap- 
proached. She noted his waxen face 
with no victories written in it, his stu- 
dentlike stoop, his thin legs, his hands 
with no certain grasp in them and as- 
sured herself once more that the ab- 
surd charge was a chimera of his 
wife’s imagination. The good breed- 
ing and courtesy of /his greeting 
did not blind her in the least to 


his personality. She was used to 
that pleasing varnish, and it did 
not mislead her judgment as _ to 


the quality of the substance under- 
neath it. 

They settled themselves to view the 
postage stamps. With true dramatic 
artfulness he deferred their interest 
and delight by holding the book in his 
lap until he had prepared them by 
postponement and prefatory remarks 
for the wonder of it. 

“T am about to show you,” he said, 
“what cannot be seen anywhere else 
in the world. It represents years of 
effort, study and correspondence. I 
have visited the Russian Imperial Bu- 
reau of Posts myself, and even sent a 
special messenger to Vladivostock to 
secure one of these stamps. You 
might suppose that some of the speci- 
mens were identical, but by the use of 
the microscope you would find that 
either in watermarks, the quality of 
the paper or the cancellation they are 
radically different. It is the only ab- 
solutely complete collection known of 
the blue five kopeck postage stamp of 
Kamchatka. You have before you 
every known variety of that exceed- 
ingly rare stamp.” With that he 


opened the book and held it 
before Mrs. Blessing’s fascinated 
gaze. She felt the eyes of his wife 
upon her. 


“How very interesting!” she began. 
She knew that this was not nearly 
enough. She thought of saying, 
“How I should like to have Mr. Bless- 
ing see them!” but a auick vision of 
her husband turning from them with 
ill concealed contempt warned her 
that she was verging on the perilous 
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She took refuge in the vague, “What 
a deep satisfaction it must be to have 
something at once unique and com- 
plete obtained through your own ef- 
forts.” 

This sufficed. He rose smiling and, 
after inquiring with affable indiffer- 
ence about the health of Colonel 
Blessing and the children, he with- 
drew. Mrs. Dolbeare hastened to in- 
form Mrs. Blessing that he was pre- 
paring a monograph on the issues of 
Mauritius. 

“And now, my dear,” she said, “T 
have treated you shamefuily. You 
were good enough to come and see 
me, and I have obtruded my private 
griefs upon you.” 

“A mark of confidence surely, and 
a benefit besides,” replied Mrs. Bless- 
ing affectionately, “because hearing a 
friend’s problems helps to a solution 
of our own. We all have them, of 
course, since we live in a hurried and 
imperfect world.” 

“One has no right to drag one’s 
friends down to one’s own level of de- 
pression,’ rejoined Mrs. Dolbeare. 
“But tell me,” she added quickly, with 
an effort to become more cheerful, 
“perhaps you can help me by putting 
me in the way of the mind cure or one 
of your swamis.”’ 

“The very thing!” cried Mrs. Bless- 
ing, enthusiastically. This was just 
what she could do to help her friend. 
“Come to me on Wednesday at two. 
I will have a mothers’ lunch to discuss 
the bringing up of grown up children, 
with Serena Tallant and the swami 
Rabidonkanda to lead the discussion. 
She is the most successful of the 
teachers of the mind cure. I wish I 
could lift myself up somehow to the 
lofty plane that serene woman lives 
on! And the swami’—Mrs. Bless- 
ing’s eyes beamed ecstatically—“he is 
the latest black Antinous of a philoso- 
pher from the land of perfect truth. 
Will you come?” 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Dolbeare 
smiling. 

“Then good by until Wednesday.” 
Mrs. Blessing rose to go. “And do 
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seek out your friends, and love them 
and have faith.” 


ITT. 


At breakfast on the following morn- 
ing Mrs. Blessing and her redoubt- 
able Colonel faced each other over 
their oranges. The length of the table 
was between them.- The children had 
eaten and separated for the day. 

“Christopher,” she began dogmat- 
ically, “it would have been the best 
thing in the world for the Dolbeares 
if they had never had any money. 
They do not know how to live under 
it. The next best thing is for them to 
lose it now.” 

“Humph!” rejoined the Colonel, 
busy with his orange. 

“Isn’t there some hocus-pocus 
known to State Street, by which you 
could ruin them?” she asked. 

The Colonel laughed somewhat 
harshly. “There will be no need for 
me to take a hand,” he said, “if that 
lad keeps on.”’ 

“How do you know everything 
about everybody?” she exclaimed 
wondering. “You never gossip.” 

“Tt’s my business to know,” he 
said; and he added after an orange- 
munching pause: “It’s a pity. He’s 
a capable fellow,—but he’s in trouble 
now, sure enough.” 

“Christopher,” Mrs. Blessing said 
insinuatingly, “will you make a place 
for him in vour bank if he needs it?” 

Her husband paused as a man will 
who does not give his word lightly. 
“T’ll see,” he said, and he turned to the 
finger bowl, above which his hands 
showed firm and by no means hairless. 

Mrs. Blessing, knowing her man, 
considered his deliberate “I'll as 
good as a promise and dropped the 
subject. As he rose to go she asked 
with a show of carelessness: “Didn't 
you think that was a very pretty 
jacket Roxana wore to school? It 
cost only forty dollars.”’ 

“Forty dollars for a_ schoolgirl,” 
he grumbled. “It ought to be pretty.” 

This was not encouraging, but dire 
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necessity held her to it. “Then there 
are the boys’ shoes,—and you know 
you won't let me charge things,—and 
the servants want their wages,—and 
Dick hates to have me buy his clothes 
for him any more. He wants some 
money, too.” 

“He'd better earn it,” growled the 
Colonel. “He’d find he didn’t need 
so many clothes;” and he made for 
the door. 

Mrs. Blessing moved uneasily in 
her chair. It was pure comedy on her 
husband’s part. He was much more 
anxious to live gorgeously than she 
was, and he was perfectly willing to 
give her all the money she was willing 
to ask for, but he did not mean to be 
cheated out of his prerogatives. She 
knew all this perfectly well and hated 
it all bitterly—the prerogatives, the 
dependence, and the frequent re- 
hearsal of this tiresome comedy. 

“Christopher,” she said quite hum- 
bly, “I am afraid I shall have to have 
a little money to keep me going.” 

“Well, how much do you want?” he 
asked as if ruin stared him in the face. 

“T think eight hundred dollars will 
keep me until the end of the month,” 
she said without looking at him; “and 
then I hope you will begin on a suit- 
able allowance. I hate asking vou for 
money.” 

“Humph!” he said, and marched off 
to the library to write out a check. 
When he came back and handed it to 
her with an air of open-handed gen- 
erosity, she took it like an unclean 
thing between her thumb and finger, 
and dropped it in a clear space on the 
white damask tablecloth with a 
“Thank you” that was not colored in 
the least with gratitude. He stooped 
and kissed her affectionately. There 
was always in his relations with his 
wife a curious association between the 
transfer of money and kisses that she 
did not altogether understand nor 
like. As he went off to his busi- 
ness, however, she called after him 
sweetly: 

“Be sure and come home early, 
dear, won’t you?” 


IV. 


The day before the lunch, Mrs. 
Blessing mounted Mrs. Dolbeare’s 
front steps, to make sure that her pa- 
tient was coming to take her treat- 
ment at the spiritual hands, so to say, 
of the Eastern pundit and the dis- 
penser of the mind cure. The butler, 
of whom Mrs. Blessing strongly dis- 
approved as being talkative and forth- 
putting, seemed strangely distraught. 
Mrs. Dolbeare could not possibly see 
any one—she was not at home—he 
was not sure—perhaps she had better 
come in and he would see. Mrs. 
Blessing entered the reception room, 
and he disappeared with her card and 
was back again in a moment. Mrs. 
Dolbeare wanted her to come up at 
once. 

Everybody was in the office, the 
family, Miss Poynter and a grave man 
unknown to Mrs. Blessing. Mrs. Dol- 
beare came forward with extended 
hands. There was an unusual anima- 
tion about her and a new light in her 
eyes. 

“Mv dear, I am-very glad to see 
vou,” she said rapidly. “This is my 
hour, and I want you here to support 
me. They have just told me that Ar- 
thur is bankrupt. Nearly the whole 
of my fortune is already involved. 
There remain a number of his obliga- 
tions not secured by my endorsement 
nor any security, and they ought in 
justice to be provided for. If I pro- 
vide for them absolutely, nothing will 
remain to us. I say meet every obli- 
gation. My husband and Clara are 
against me. Arthur says nothing. 
What do you say, my old friend?” 

Mrs. Blessing, much _- startled, 
looked about her. Mr. Dolbeare and 
Clara were ghastly. Arthur was ab- 
ject. The grave man was twirling 
his thumbs and looking at the rug. 
Miss Poynter was merely observant. 
Mrs. Dolbeare was glowing, tri- 
umphant and in command of the sit- 
uation. 

“Constance, dear, you will do what 
is right,” said Mrs. Blessing. 
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“T shall, indeed,” replied Mrs. Dol- 
beare with a glad earnestness. “Mr. 
Leggett, make arrangements for the 
transfer of everything that is left to 
the creditors. And now,” she went 
on, turning to them that she loved, 
“we will begin life anew. I am going 
to look for a situation—a situation, do 
you hear?—and the harder the work 
the better I shall like it.” 

“But, mother—” 

“T shall make the legislature as- 
sume the hospital. I cannot support 
it any longer, fortunately. They must 
take it. I will be a matron with a sal- 
ary. I have always wanted to earn my 
bread. This is my chance.” 

“But, mother, your health will not 
permit of it.” 


“T must. I cannot afford to be ill 
any more. My health must take care 
of itself. And you, Clara, shall be a 
nurse.” 

“A nurse? Antiseptics and gruel! 
Ugh!” 


“And Arthur,” the happy mother 
went on, “perhaps Colonel Blessing 
will take you into his bank.” 

“T will promise that he will do that 
very thing,” Mrs. Blessing interposed 
with great cordiality. 

Mrs. Dolbeare went over to her 
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husband and laid her hand on his 
shoulder and said to him fondly: 
“And we won't forget you. We shall 
provide you also with work to do 
worthy of your great abilities.” 

Mr. Dolbeare shivered miserably. 

“And now,” she said, energetically, 
“send for the auctioneer.” 

“Oh, mother!” 

“Send for the auctioneer,” she said 
again sternly. 

“You are not thinking of selling my 
postage stamps?” her helpmeet asked 
plaintively. 

“Everything, everything,” cried 
Mrs. Dolbeare with a strange glad- 
ness. “The less of the old life, the 
better. We will begin afresh, and 
know something of self-respect and 
happiness for the first time.” 

Mr. Dolbeare wearily withdrew to 
his library to fondle his stamps, with 
a vague notion of taking them away 
somewhere to conceal them and save 
them from the wreck. Clara went to 
her room to weep and change her 
dress. Mrs. Dolbeare went firmly up- 
stairs to her chamber, followed mutely 
by her son. 

Mrs. Blessing, pondering on the 
strange disguises of good fortune, 
went home. 
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LORENZO DOW. 


By Emily S. Gilman. 


N the early part of this 
century an _ eccentric 
preacher of uncouth ap- 
pearance, with a long 
shaggy beard, might 
have. encountered 
in various parts of the 
United States. He had 
no regular parish, an in- 

deed was notalways admitted to church 

pulpits; but multitudes often flocked 
to hear him in open fields, attracted 
both by his strange looks and by 
his unusual style of discourse. There 
are still living those who remember 
seeing Lorenzo Dow, and many more 
who remember the odd stories about 
him. In Barbour’s “Historical Collec- 
tions” we find this statement: “He 
travelled through the United States 
from New England to the extremities 
of the Union, from fifteen to twenty 
times. Occasionally he went to Can- 
ada, and once to the West Indies. 

He made three voyages to England 

and Ireland, where he drew crowds 
about him. It is thought that during 
the thirtv-eight years of his public life 

he must have travelled nearly 200,000 
miles. He wrote a number of books 
besides his Journal, with titles usually 
as eccentric as their author.” The 
singularities of his dress and manner 
excited prejudice against him and 
counteracted the effect of his elo- 
quence. Nevertheless he is said to 
have preached to more persons than 
any other man of his time. He was 
the son of Humphrey B. Dow and 
his wife, Tabitha, and was one of six 

children. 


Lorenzo Dow was born at Cov- 
entry, Connecticut, October 16, 1777. 
His education was very limited, but 
he was the subject of early religious 
impressions. He dreamed when a 
child of “seeing the prophet Nathan 
in a large assembly of people, proph- 
esying many things. I got an oppor- 
tunity to ask him how long I should 
live. Said he, ‘Until you are two and 
twenty’; the dream causing many 
serious and painful hours at inter- 
vals.”” Notwithstanding the dream, 
he lived to the age of fifty-six years. 
Other dreams made an impression on 
his mind. He was caught up to 
heaven by an angel; he was dragged 
down by the devil to the gates of hell, 
and he was exhorted by John Wes- 
ley, lately deceased, to preach the 
gospel. 

There was much talk im those days 
about the Methodists who had re- 
cently come to New England, be- 
lieved by some people to be the de- 
ceivers who should come in the last 
days, while others said that “they 
were a good sort of people.” Hope 
Hull was one of their preachers, and 
crowds came from every quarter to 
hear, as they supposed, a new gospel. 
On one occasion young Lorenzo 
looked in at the door and found to his 
surprise that a Methodist appeared 
like other men, and the words of the 
preacher seemed a message addressed 
to him. After great spiritual conflicts 
he found peace in believing, and took 
delight in rolling others what God had 
done for him. 

Not feeling satisfied with his bap- 
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tism in infancy, he had the ceremony 
repeated, and then with twelve others 
formed a society for mutual watch 
and helpfulness. Later came a strong 
conviction that God had called him to 
preach the gospel, and in January, 
1796, when a little more than eighteen 
years old, he was directed by a circuit 
preacher named Spry to go to Tol- 
land for a few days, that his gifts 
might be tested. His parents seem to 
have opposed this step, but he ac- 
cepted the authority of the preacher 
and entered upon what proved to be 
his life work. 

He fulfilled various appointments 
in the eastern part of the state, al- 
though a sudden attack of illness, 
which for the time took away both 
sight and strength, interrupted one of 
his exhortations. He was soon aiter- 
wards riding nearly forty miles to 
Munson, to join another preacher, 
named Nicholas Snethen, who parted 
from him, after a few days, with this 
sound advice: “You are but eighteen 
years of age; you are too important ; 
you must be more humble, and hear, 
and not be heard so much. Keep 
your own station, for by the time you 
have arrived at the age of twenty-one 
years you will see wherein you have 
missed it. You had better learn some 
easy trade and be still for two or three 
years, for your bodily health will not 
admit of your becoming a travelling 
preacher at present.” 

Not so thought the zealous 
Lorenzo, for two months later, wish- 
ing to undertake more formal preach- 
ing than he had yet attempted, he 
obtained a letter of recommendation, 
perhaps from his brethren, concern- 
ing his moral conduct—the only cre- 
dentials he had. Not far from this 
time a certain Thomas Cooper said to 
him: “I do not believe God has called 
you to preach. Your health, your 
gifts, your grace, your learning, your 
sobriety are not equivalent to the 
task.” But this plain speaking did 
not deter the ardent youth from 
undertaking a long tour in New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts 
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and Rhode Island, lasting eight 
months, in which he “travelled more 
than four thousand miles, through 
heat in the valleys, and through cold 
on the mountains, preaching from ten 
to fifteen times a week, and oftentimes 
no stranger to hunger and thirst.”’ 

His first application to be enrolled 
by the Methodist Conference of Con- 
necticut was unsuccessful, but in 1798, 
when twenty-one years old, he was re- 
ceived and appointed to a circuit in 
New York. He soon relinquished 
this, however, believing that he had a 
divine call to preach to the Romanists 
in Ireland; and from that time he held 
no official relation to the ministry of 
the Methodist Church. 

In October, 1799, he sailed from 
Ouebec for Dublin, and spent more 
than a vear in Ireland. A preacher in 
Cork, who had objected to his preach- 
ing, said of him not unkindly: “He 
has been a great preacher in America, 
and came away against rule. He fol- 
lows his own feelings too much; he is 
Quakerized. Poor man, he fatigues 
himself. I told him he ought not to 
walk so much. I hear that he is 
abstemious, and will not take suff- 
cient nourishment. He won't take 
clothes, and such a poor figure he 
cuts! Why, when he went to Bandon 
and stood at the people’s door, they 
did not know what to make of him.” 
In Dublin he had printed three thou- 
sand handbills to warn the inhabitants 
of the divine judgments, and distrib- 
uted them widely in the shops and 
among people of various classes, en- 
closing one in a letter and giving it 
to a sentinel in the Castle Yard for the 


Lord Lieutenant and, “lest it should 


not reach him, having a second copy 
framed and addressed in gilt letters for 
the Lord Lieutenant, the package tied 
with red tape and sealed with black 
wax, and left at the porter’s lodge.” 
On his return to America he 
preached in various towns in Connect- 
icut. In his Journal he says: “The 
Conference is sitting, and I expect to 
be as a leper shut out of the camp; 
vet I have broken no discipline, for I 
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was only a preacher on trial, and 
never in full communion, and of 
course cannot be expelled from the 
connection, seeing | was never in. 
And I never was a member of any 
quarterly conference, and of course 
am not accountable to any quarterly 
conference for my conduct; and the 
class I once belonged to is now 
broken up.” 

In 1802 he “preached against Athe- 
ism, Deism, Calvinism and Universal- 
ism.” The next year he _ visited 
the Southern States. At Augusta, 
Georgia, he sold his watch to pay for 
printing religious handbills, and “lest 
paper should be too much neglected, 
got some also printed on silk tor the 
higher class’—one of which he had 
framed and addressed to the gov- 
ernor. 

It was not to be expected that the 
love affairs of this odd man would be 
of an ordinary type. His courtship 
was on this wise. While holding a 
series of meetings in Weston, New 
York, he became interested in a 
young woman at the house of her 
brother-in-law, Smith Miller, who 
kept a Methodist tavern. Before hay- 
ing any conversation with her, he 
heard it said that Peggy was resolved 
never to marry unless it were to a 
preacher and one who would continue 
travelling. ‘This resolution being 
similar to my own, as she then stepped 
into the room, caused me to ask if it 
were so. She answered in the affirm- 
ative, on the back of which I replied, 
Do you think you could accept of such 
an object as me? She made no an- 
swer, but retired from the room. This 
was the first time of my speaking to 
her. I took dinner, asked one ques- 
tion more, and went to my neighbor- 
ing meetings, which occupied some 
days. .. . When going away, ob- 


served to her that I was going to the 
warm countries, where | had never 
spent a warm season, and it was prob- 
able I should die, as the warm climate 
destroys most of those who go there 
from a cold country; but said I, If I 
am preserved, about a year and a half 
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from now | am in hopes of seeing this 
northern country again, and if during 
this time you live and remain single 
and find no one that you like better 
than me, and would be willing to give 
me up twelve months out of thirteen, 
or three years out of four, to travel, 
and that in foreign lands, and never 
say, Do not go to your appointment, 
etc..—for if you should stand in my 
way I should pray God to remove 
you, which I| believe he would answer, 
and if I find no one that! like better 
than | do you, perhaps something fur- 
ther may be said upon the subject; 
and finding her character to stand fair, 
[ took my departure.” 

It does not appear that there was 
any correspondence between them 
during this southern tour; but when 
after nearly two years, in September, 
1804, he saw Smith Miller, his wife 
Hannah, and Peggy, she consented to 
a speedy marriage and accepted the 
conditions of his leaving her imme- 
diately for an absence of seven or 
eight months. She proved a devoted 
wife, in sympathy with his work, hav- 
ing a great admiration for him, 
accompanying him when she could on 
his journeys, addressing him in the 
few letters which are preserved as 
“My Lorenzo,” and recording her re- 
ligious experiences in a journal, after 
the custom of the day. While sharing 
his religious zeal, she seems to have 
been free from his eccentricities. In 
the spring of 1805 she went abroad 
with him, and their only child, named 
Laetitia Johnson, was born and died 
in infancy in Great Britain. 

In a book called “The Eccentric 
Cosmopolite,” Dow says: “The Cos- 
mopolite with his Rib had to appear at 
the New York Custom House by 
summons, and tell his age, parentage, 
birthplace, occupation, city, street, 
number of the house, and name of the 
family where hestayed before embark- 
ing, ship’s name, etc., complexion, 
height, flesh marks, etc.” The pass- 
port thus made out, with various cer- 
tificates as to the marriage of his par- 
ents, the date of his birth, and the 
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character of those who had given 
testimonials about him, would be of 
value in a modern collection of auto- 
graphs. It was countersigned by 
James Madison, secretary of state, and 
bore among many other names those 
of Governor Trumbull of Connecti- 
cut and Governor Page of Virginia. 
In it Dow is described as “of the age 
of twenty-eight years or thereabouts, 
of the height of five feet ten inches, 
rather light complexioned, and much 
- marked with the smallpox, having 
small, light eyes, dark brown hair and 
eyebrows, small features, and a short 
visage, a scrophulous mark on his 
neck under the chin on the right 
side.” 

His third trip abroad was made in 
1818, he leaving his “‘companion” at 
his father’s house in Hebron, Connect- 
icut. On his return the next year 
he found her failing in health, and she 
died at Hebron early in 1820. In his 
story of his life he describes the 
funeral services and tells how by his 
request Peggy was laid out in her best 
plain mecting dress with woollen 
blankets instead of shrouded sheets; 
and “though many had said L. D. was 
eccentric and that it was now exem- 
plified, such still admitted that the 
dress became impressive on the occa- 
sion, and also the color of the coffin 
too.” On her tombstone in the ceme- 
tery on Burrows Hill near Hebron is 
inscribed: 

Peggy Dow 
Who 


Shared the Vicissitudes of Lorenzo 
Fifteen Years 
And then died, January 6, 1820, 
Aged 39 Yrs. 

He says: “The loss was too sensi- 
ble in contemplating my feelings. 
Hence my judgment dictated the de- 
parture from usual custom, and to 
change my condition again upon the 
journey of life.” This decision was 
soon carried out. The great elm tree 
on the Bean Hill Green at Norwich, 
Connecticut, is still pointed out as the 
scene of his second courtship. It is 
said that in a discourse preached in 
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the open air, regretting the loss and 
extolling the merits of his beloved 
Peggy, Lorenzo called out: “Is there 
any one in this congregation willing 
to take the place of my departed 
Peggy?” Then up rose Lucy Dol- 
beare from Montville, about six feet 
high and as broad as she was long, 
and answered promptly: “I will.” 
\Vhether this was a_preconcerted 
arrangement between preacher and 
hearer does not appear; but it is cer- 
tain that Lucy became the second 
wife of Lorenzo Dow. We are told 
that she possessed considerable prop- 
erty. Another version of the story is 
that in response to the preacher's 
appeal two women rose. He paused 
a moment, then said: ‘““There are two; 
| think this one near me rose first; at 
any rate, I will have her for my wife.” 

[In his autobiography she is not 
nientioned by name; but in connec- 
tion with the account of Peggy’s 
funeral, he says: “Toward the end of 
this year we went to the Southern 
States, after travelling over the six 
New England States first;” and in 
i822 he writes: “Started with my 
companion for the East; left her with 
her mother and friends at Montville 
where she was raised.” 

At one time it was announced in 
the newspapersof Richmond, Virginia, 
that he would preach on New Year's 
day in the Methodist meeting-house ; 
but a counter notice from the sta- 
tioned minister declared that Mr. 
Dow would not be permitted tooccupy 
the Methodist pulpits in Richmond. 
“Mr. Dow’s clownish manners, his 
heterodox and schismatic proceedings, 
and his reflections against the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in a late pro- 
duction of his on church government, 
are impositions on common sense, and 
furnish the principal réasons why he 
will be discountenanced by the Meth- 
odists.” 

Another newspaper, this time in 
Salem, Massachusetts, thus describes 
this celebrated preacher now on a 
tour through the New England 
States: “He generally holds his meet- 
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ings in the fields or woods, finding it 
difficult to gain admittance to a house 
of worship. He wears his hair long 
and flowing and his beard unshorn, in 
imitation of the apostles. His dress 
is mean, his voice harsh, his gesticu- 
lation and delivery ungraceful in the 
extreme, and his* appearance and 
manners are calculated to excite the 
curiosity and wonder, if not the dis- 
gust, of his hearers. He preached at 
Portland in a field on Sunday, Au- 
gust 6, in presence of two or three 
thousand people, and held forth on 
Wednesday in Newburyport in the 
open air to a multitude of three or 
four thousand, who assembled to wit- 
ness the performance of one whose 
eccentric appearance had gained him, 
in anticipation, some celebrity. He 
told where he was born and raised, 
said he was the friend of all sects, and 
believed in none of them, cautioned 
his hearers not to pin their faith on 
those who preached in_ steepled 
houses, or to believe a thing because 
their grandmothers before them be- 
lieved it; and after a rhodomontade, 
without argument or eloquence, of 
forty minutes, was off on a tangent.” 

Early in the century religious ser- 
vices were sometimes marked by ex- 
traordinary phenomena, falling, jerk- 
ing, rolling, dancing and barking 
exercises, together with visions and 
trances. Dow records some strange 
scenes in his southern tour. He “saw 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Quakers, 
Baptists, Church of England and 
Independents exercised with the jerks, 
gentleman and lady, black and white, 
the aged and the youth, rich and poor, 
without exception.” 

“Upon such excitable hearers Lo- 
renzo Dow would readily make an 
impression. He understood common 
life and he possessed the knack of 
adapting his discourses to such audi- 
ences. He was a good story-teller, 
and would often resort to a pertinent 
anecdote or adapted allegory. He 
affected oddity in his mode of preach- 
ing as well as in his dress. He took 
pains to appear suddenly among the 


people where he proposed to hold 
forth, often making his appointments 
a year beforehand, and at the very 
minute set he would come like an ap- 
parition. He often took scraps of 
texts, and by a play upon words 
would draw from them unexpected 
arguments and inferences.”’ So wrote 
Peter Parley, who also related in his 
Recollections how, when he was a 
boy, Dow appeared in Ridgefield, 
Connecticut, and, taking a stand on 
Squire Nathan’s wood pile, held forth 
to a few boys and other people who 
chanced to be in that quarter. “He 
was then about thirty years of age, 
but looked much older, thin and 
weather-beaten, haggard and _ ill-fa- 
vored, partly on account of his red- 
dish dusty beard, some six inches 
long,—then a singularity, as no- 
body among us but old Jagger the 
beggar, cultivated such an append- 
age. He was merely passing through 
Ridgefield, and soon departed, leav- 
ing the impression that he was an 
odd sort of person and rather light 
headed.” 

It is from Lorenzo himself that we 
have the following account of what 
once occurred at Green River meet- 
ing-house: “The time arrived, the 
people came out, and I went, but hav- 
ing a hard day’s journey of twenty- 
five miles, and to preach five times 
and to speak to three classes, I had to 
be in earnest. As I| entered the 
meeting-house, having an old bor- 
rowed greatcoat on and two hats, the 
people were alarmed, and thought it 
singular I did not bow to every pew 
as | went toward the pulpit, which 
was the custom there. Some laughed 
and some blushed, and the attention 
of all was excited. I spoke for about 
two hours, giving the inside and out- 
side of Methodism. My hat being 
taken from me without my consent 
and two others forced upon me, I was 
carrying one to give to a young 
man.” 

On one occasion he took the lib- 
erty, while preaching, to denounce a 
rich man in the community, recently 
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deceased. The result was an arrest, 
a trial for slander, and an imprison- 
ment in the county jail. After he got 
out, he announced that in spite of his 
unjust imprisonment he _ should 
preach at a given time a sermon 
about “another rich man.’ The pop- 
ulace was greatly excited and a 
crowded house greeted his appear- 
ance. With great solemnity he 
opened the Bible and read, ““And there 
was another rich man who died and” 
— then he stopped and seemed to be 
suddenly impressed, presently contin- 
uing: “Brethren, I shall not men- 
tion the place this rich man went to, 
for fear he has some relatives in this 
congregation who will sue me for 
defamation of character.”’ The effect 
on the multitude was irresistible, and 
he made the impression permanent 
by taking another text and never al- 
luding to the subject again. 

Rev. H. R. Timlow, in his sketches 
of Southington, Connecticut, says: 
“You have heard the story of the at- 
tempt of Hon. Erastus Root of New 
York and his friend, Judge Branch, to 
try the wit of the eccentric Lorenzo 
Dow. They asked him to describe 
heaven. The answer came quickly 
that it was a place of great beauty, 
purity, etc., without a Root or Branch 
in it. The Roots were among the 
earliest settlers of this town, and some 
of them, in spite of Dow’s wit, we love 
to speak of as in the Better Land.” 


In Montville, Connecticut, a sermon - 


by Dow is still remembered, in which 
heundertooktofind out whohad stolen 
an axe. He said the thief was among 
the audience, and could be recognized 
by his having a feather on his nose. 
The guilty man involuntarily be- 
trayed himself by putting up his hand 
to brush away the imaginary feather 
From Kentucky comes a similar story 
of his detecting a rogue by making 
him hold a black pot. 

Many of these facts have been 
gleaned from Lorenzo Dow’s own 
Journal, which was published in vari- 
ous editions from 1814 to 1833.* “It 
was in 1834 while on a visit to Wash- 
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ington, D. C., that he was stricken 
with his last illness. He died Febru- 
ary 2, 1834, at the home of his friend, 
George Haller, in Georgetown. It 
was his dying request that the great- 
coat which had covered and com- 
forted him in so many weary journeys 
might be his winding sheet. His wish 
was complied with, and above his re- 
mains, which were laid in Holmead’s 
burying ground, was placed a plain 
slab with this epitaph, selected by 
himself: 


“A Christian is the highest style of man; 
He is a slave to no sect, takes no private 


road, 
But looks through nature up to nature's 
God.” 


“Few readers probably are ac- 
quainted with the fact that the bones 
of the famous Lorenzo Dow rest un- 
der a simple sandstone slab in Oak 
Hill cemetery,” says the Washington 
Post. “The respect shown the re- 
mains is one of the many things for 
which we are called to remember with 


* “History of Cosmopolite; or, The Four Volumes of 
Lorenzo's Journal concentrated in one, containing his Ex- 
perience and Travels from Childhood to 1814, being up- 
wards of Thirty-six Years... New York: Printed and 
sold by John C. Totten, Bowery Lane, 1814. With por- 
trait of Cos mopolite, aged 36. 

“The Dealings of God, Man and the Devil, as exempli- 
fied in the Life, Experience and Travels of | renzo Dow, 
in a period of more than halfa century. Fourth edition 
revised, corrected and improved. Norwich: Printed by 
Wm. Faulkner and the booksellers generally, where may 
be had the Journey of Life, by Peggy Dow, being an 
appendix to this work. 1833.” 

This Journal occupies about 356 pages, and the Appen- 
dix as many more, containing ‘‘Refiections on Various 
Subjects, Religious, Moral, Political, Prophetic,’’ also an 
account of “‘Lorenzo’s Trial and Condemnation for an 
offence against the peace and dignity of the State of North 
Carolina under the old feudal law.” In this suit for libel, 
because of statements in one of his books about the Rev. 
Wm. Hammett, he was found guilty, sentenced to impris- 
onment for twenty-four hours, and fined one doilar, the 
cost of prosecution being remitted. ‘Though sent to prison, 
he was pardoned by the governor and released the same 
day. The book also contains ‘‘Wisdum Displayed and 
Lorenzo’s Villainy Detected; or, The Second Trial, Con- 
fession and Condemnation of Lorenzo Dow, before the 
Superior Court held at Norwich, Conn., January term, 
1829." This had reference to certain water privileges 
where Dow had built a dam in 1826and had interfered with 
the rights of others. The volume contains further “ Exem- 
plified Experience; or, Lorenzo’s Journal, Part IV. A 
Short Account of the Eccentric Cosmopolite; and, A Cry 
from the Wilderness and a few Spiritual Songs,”’ with the 
announcement that Peggy’s Journal was designed as a 
supplement to this book, and a third volume, Miscslleny, 
was on its way. 

“Vicissitudes in the Wilderness, exemplified in the 
Journal of Peggy Dow, to which is added an appendix of 
her death, and also Reflections on Matrimony, by Lorenzo 
Dow.”’ Fifth edition, Norwich, Connecticut: Printed by 
William Faulkner, 1833. Frontispiece: Peggy Dow, aged 
39; Lorenzo Dow, aged 36. 
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gratitude the generosity of our phi- 
lanthropist, W. W. Corcoran. Some 
years ago, the old Holmead cemetery 
was abolished, and Mr. Corcoran pur- 
chased a lot in Oak Hill and had the 
bones of Lorenzo Dow reinterred on 
Georgetown Heights. The original 
slab marks the spot.” 

Lucy Dow survived her husband 
several years, living at her early home 
in Montville, a kindly, simple minded 
woman. She is remembered for 


LORENZO DOW. 


wearing two calashes when she went 
to New London on business. 

The story of this zealous, well 
meaning crazy man is summed up 
as follows in his own words: “A 
world of contradictions, falsifications, 
and imbecile with outward incon- 
veniences as heat, cold, hunger, thirst, 
with pain and sickness, in the vicissi- 
tudes of life have been the analects of 
my journey, — but God has been my 
protector and consolation.” 


OUR NORTHERN FLYCATCHERS. 
By William Everett Cram. 


HE term “flycatcher” has been 

applied at one time or another 

to so many of the smaller insect- 
eating birds as to have caused no end 
of misunderstanding and confusion 
among ornithologists, especially in 
Europe, where the dispute appears to 
be still in progress. In this country 
the problem is somewhat less compli- 
cated, and now that the vireo and 
those of the warblers formerly in- 
cluded have been cast out, the family 


is narrowed down to about three hun- 
dred species, only a few of which ever 
leave the tropics, even in summer, 
when perhaps a dozen species are 
more or less abundant in the north- 
ern states and at least three or four 
in southern Canada and New Bruns- 
wick. It would seem that the fly- 
catchers of this continent can claim 
but slight relationship to those of the 
Old World, who bear the title by 
right of priority; but one cannot help 
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feeling that our group is much more 
typical of the name and much less 
given than the eastern one to merg- 
ing with other families of insect-eat- 
ing birds. They possess in common 
the habit of darting out into the air 
after their prey in erratic half circles, 
returning immediately to the perch 
they have just left, and emphasizing 
their unmusical cries by nervous 
movements of wings and tail. 

The distinguishing feature of the 
flycatcher family is the bill, which is 
strong, triangular and _ flattened, 


hooked and notched at the tip and 
with a fringe of stiff bristles descend- 


PHCEBE. 


ing from the angle of the upper jaw, 
evidently to assist in the capture of 
their prey. The head is_ usually 
rather large and the legs and feet are 
small and weak. The common phee- 
be is a good example of the race and 
appears to be the only one possessing 
sufficient courage to face the cold 
winds and rough weather of a New 
England spring, being one of the se- 
lect few that put in their appearance 
in this part of the country in March, 
following close on the heels of the 
early bluebirds, robins, blackbirds 
and song sparrows, and preceding all 
others of its family by at least a 
month, feeling perhaps that it is 
worth while to put up with an occa- 
sional snowstorm or cold wave in or- 
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der to be permitted to enjoy the inter- 
vals of ideal spring weather granted 
us at that time. Or it may have ac- 
quired a fondness for the first early 
flying insects of the season; and who 
knows but these may possess a pecu- 
liar and attractive flavor, like new as- 
paragus or green peas, missed by the 
more cautious birds, that delay their 
coming until warm weather is fairly 
upon us? Be that as it may, the 
phoebe is pretty sure to be here be- 
fore the first of April; and its arrival 
is looked forward to with eagerness 
by all who know it, in spite of its 
plain colors and lack of song; and 
certainly its cheerful and contented 
cries of “pewitt-pewitt” express the 
sentiment of those easy-going spring 
days perfectly, better perhaps than 
the notes of the bluebirds or black- 
birds even, which to my mind are 
more appropriate to or at least are 
more often associated with the crisp 
weather of early March, when the 
snow crust stiffens again each night 
and the brown earth shows in bands 
and patches only. | It is probable that 
the phoebe is much more abundant 
and widely distributed at the present 
time than it was before the country 
was settled. Building its nest, as it 
does, only beneath the protection of 
some overhanging rock or timber, it 
must find opportunities much more 
numerous than formerly; and cer- 
tainly not one nest in a hundred is 
placed in a wholly natural situation, 
nine-tenths of them being beneath 
bridges or in deserted quarries. 
Probably in parts of the country 
where natural ledges overhanging 
streams are of frequent occurrence, 
these and artificial ones and bridges 
are made use of impartially ; one may 
occasionally find the nest fastened in- 
side the shell of an old hollow willow 
tree, but even here it is dependent to 
a certain extent on civilization, for it 
is only those trees that have been pol- 
larded that develop the enormous 
trunks and capacious interiors asso- 
ciated with country roads and 
bridges. It seems probable, more- 
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over, that all our large varieties of 
willows are not natives, but were in- 
troduced from Europe. The willows 
that grow naturally in our swamps 
and by unfrequented streams grow 
tall and comparatively slender, like 
other forest trees, or else in the form 
of tangled shrubs and bushes. 

In its movements the phoebe never 
impresses the observer as a bird likely 
to take the lead in migrating or any- 
thing else. It is true it has a some- 
what nervous and excitable manner— 
it would hardly be a genuine fly- 
catcher if it lacked that—but it seems 
wholly devoid of the courage and en- 
terprise displayed by the kingbird and 
some of its other cousins, taking 
short flights only in a tentative, un- 
determined sort of way, as if averse to 
decided effort in any direction and 
apparently glad to rest on every occa- 
sion. [ut for all that, it is not only 
the earliest arrival, but generally has 
its family affairs well under way long 
before any of the other flycatchers 
have put in an appearance. It builds 
its nest of wet earth and moss early in 


April, sometimes plastering it against 
an- almost perpendicular surface, 
though preferring the support of 
some kind of shelf or flattened tim- 
bers. They do not appear to exhibit 
any very striking change of habits 
after the young have learned to fly. 
These acquire their full plumage 
shortly after leaving the nest and are 
soon hard to distinguish from their 
parents. Those that nested about 
buildings gradually forsake these for 
the banks of ponds.and streams in the 
woods, and the species becomes less 
noticeable as the summer wears on, 
disappearing unostentatiously in Sep- 
tember, though occasionally, as is the 
habit with so many of our northern 
birds, visiting the vicinity of their 
nests just before their departure. 

The wood pewee is a slighter and 
darker cousin of the last, fond of 
gloomy woodlands and old orchards, 
though common enough about 
houses and cultivated grounds, es- 
pecially in cloudy weather. Besides 
the low twittering cries common to 
its family, it has a peculiarly mourn- 


WOOD PEWEE. 
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ful, long-drawn-out whistle, 
usually written down as pee- 
a-wee, though often uttered 
without any noticeable inflec- 
tion. This monotonous cry is 
to be heard almost constantly 
during the last part of the 
summer whenever the trees 
cast sufficient shadow. It 
seems strange that this bird 
should ever be confounded 
with the phoebe, as the latter 
usually looks so much larger, 
though there is really little dif- 
ference when it comes to actual 
measurement. But the phoebe 
is a rounder, plumper bird in 
every way, without being per- 
ceptibly heavier; its plumage 
is worn more loosely, and one 
fancies it to be in better condition 
generally ; the lighter colored feathers 
of the breast are more in evidence, 
being often fluffed out so as to cover 
the upper part of the wings, giving a 
lighter effect to the whole bird, while 
the wood pewee impresses one as be- 
ing a lean, under-fed little chap, with 
a more pointed head and darker plu- 
mage, the wings and tail: often seem- 
ing quite black at a little distance. In 
reality he is not in the least averse to 
bright sunlight and open _ places, 
though commonly associated with 


TRAILL’S FLYCATCHER. 
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LEAST FLYCATCHER. 


dark, cloudy weather and the absence 
of sunlight. The nest is often placed 
in an orchard near the house; the 
birds usually select a rough barked 
horizontal branch two or three inches 
in diameter and build up the perpen- 
dicular sides somewhat after the man- 
ner of the humming bird, using 
fibrous roots and lichens and _ silky 
materials of one kind and another; 
the nest is covered externally with 
bits of moss to make it resemble some 
overgrown knot as much as possible. 

A very similar nest is that of the 
least flycatcher or chebec, which 
though smaller is much easier to find, 
as it is generally placed on a smaller 
branch nearer the ground and lacks 
the protective coating of moss, 
etc. The eggs are creamy white, 
while those of the wood pewee are 
thickly spotted with brown. The 
chebec is a diminutive little bundle of 
nerves, making its appearance about 
the last of April, or two or three 
weeks in advance of the wood pewee; 
you may see half a dozen of them 
perched about on the tips of the low- 
est branches of the apple trees, utter- 
ing their sharp, thin, sibilant notes at 
intervals of perhaps a second or more. 
Sometimes they get up tremendously 
exciting times among themselves, 
chasing each other about among the 
branches in a perfect fury of rage, 
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scattering their squeaky ejaculations 
as they go. Later in the summer they 
become quieter, though still capable 
of creating a very considerable dis- 
turbance when the safety of their nest 
is threatened. 

Traill’s flycatcher is a slightly larger 
bird, of more placid temperament, 
and preferring alder swamps and sim- 
ilar watery places to the orchard and 
garden. When it darts off after an 
insect, instead of snapping it up and 
darting quickly back to its original 
position, like the majority of its 
cousins, it moves along in a leisurely, 
unhurried manner to 
another perch, perhaps 
several rods away, de- 
scribing a half circle in 
its flight, or going in 
pursuit of any insect it 
may happen to catch 
sight of on the way. 
Its note bears a certain 
resemblance to that of 
the chebec, but is easilv 
recognized when once 
known, being more mu- 
sical and with a de- 
cidedly different inflec- 
tion. I have found the 
bird fairly common in 
southern New Hamp- 
shire, though it is gen- 
erally considered rare in 
this part of the country, 
and is probably of un- 
even distribution. 

“he Acadian fly- 
catcher is a more south- 
ern species, of very similar habits 
and appearance, occasionally seen 
in southern New England. The nests 
of both this species and the last are 
said to be much more loosely and 
carelessly put together than those of 
the others. I have seen but two or 
three undoubted specimens of the yel- 
low-bellied flycatcher, and never un- 
der favorable circumstances for study- 
ing its wavs, though it is generally 
believed to be not uncommon in New 
England. Its habits appear to be 
much like those already described; 


but it is said to place its nest on or 
near the ground among mossy roots 
and fallen tree trunks. 

I was a good deal surprised one 
June day, five or six vears ago, to dis- 
cover a pair of great crested flycatch- 
ers, to all appearances nesting and 
quite at home, in a certain neglected 
old orchard in a neighboring town; 
for this is a southern bird, rare even 
in southern New England, and rec- 
ognized merely as a straggler in New 
Hampshire. But further investiga- 
tion showed them to be fairly abun- 
dant over an area of two or three 


GREAT CRESTED FLYCATCHER. 


square miles at least, extending along 
the eastern banks of a certain little 
tide water stream, which serves as 
boundary between my town and the 
next. I have seen but two specimens 
outside of this very circumscribed dis- 
trict and have only on one or two oc- 
casions known them even to cross to 
the other side of the brook, though to 
do so some of them would be obliged 
to go hardly a hundred yards from 
their nests. They are certainly the 
most complete stay-at-homes imag- 
inable, apparently lacking all desire 
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for exploring the surrounding coun- 
try. The two that I encountered on 
separate occasions in my own town 
behaved for all the world as if lost, 
flying restlessly from the top of one 
tall tree to another, as if uncertain of 
their whereabouts. May not this ten- 
dency to settle down and become 
fixed in a certain locality for the sea- 
son account for the existence of such 
a considerable colony north of what is 
commonly considered their northern 
range? Perhaps a stray couple wan- 
dering this way during the spring mi- 
gration, or driven out of their usual 
course by stress of weather, found all 
things favorable and to their taste and 
established themselves for the season 
and, returning with their families the 
next vear, formed a select and exclu- 
sive society, the members of which 
instead of ending their annual spring 
journey in more southern regions like 
the others of théir species, would 
cross the New Hampshire line and 
drop down among the orchards and 
hard-wood groves where they were 
reared. 

It would almost seem as if this par- 
ticular locality chosen by _ these 
crested flycatchers for their summer 
home must be in some way or other 


OLIVE-SIDED FLYCATCHER. 


FLYCATCHERS. 


particularly attractive to southern 
birds generally, for almost without 
exception the southern wanderers 
that I have seen or obtained knowl- 
edge of in this vicinity were found in 
these woods or on the salt marshes 
bordering the stream. These waifs 
from the south include the least bit- 
tern, little egret, and perhaps Amer- 
ican egret, yellow-billed cuckoo, log- 
gerhead shrike, field sparrow and 
house wren. It is just possible that 
the character of the vegetation may 
have something to do with it, for as is 
apt to be the case near salt meadows, 
this is of a somewhat more luxuriant, 
less essentially northern’ character 
than the inland woods, gumtree, sdas- 
safras, large flowering cornell, sweet 
pepper bush, and wild grape and smi- 
lax tangles largely taking the place of 
the less varied and more sombre look- 
ing evergreen and birch forests of the 
upland. 

The crested flycatcher is easily the 
largest species in this part of the 
country, being about nine inches in 
length, and is a rather striking, 
though not brilliantly marked bird, 
olive and cinnamon above and bright 
sulphur yellow beneath, with the 
throat and cheeks a clearly defined 
lead color, extending well down over 
the breast, where the dividing line be- 
tween the colors is especially marked. 
They are noisy, loud voiced birds, 
without particularly attractive man- 
ners, though un- 
doubtedly emi- 
nently useful and 
in a way interest- 
ing and at all 
times evincing a 
marked affection 
for each other, 
seldom  quarrel- 
ling among them- 
selves, but dis- 
playing the most 
striking courage 
in driving away 
hawks and crows 
or other maraud- 
ers from the vi- 
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KINGBIRD. 


cinity of their nests. One of their 
most peculiar traits is a custom 
they have of using cast-off snake 
skins in the construction of their 
nests. It has been suggested that 
these are employed for the purpose 
of frightening away squirrels, etc., 
that might attempt to rob them; 
but this would hardly seem called for 
in view of the bird’s well known pug- 
nacious disposition. It is easy enough 
to understand how scattered individ- 
uals of almost any species of birds 
might be attracted by the crisp. papery 
quality of these delicate outer skins 
tossed aside by the snakes as fast as 
they are outgrown, to lie abandoned, 
tangled amid grass stems or caught 
on some brier or creeping vine. But 
why practically all the great crested 
flycatchers in this country should find 
them so desirable, when they are neg- 
lected by all other birds, flycatchers 
or not, is one of nature’s conundrums 
still without an answer. 

The members of this particular col- 
ony of flycatchers appear to occupy 
themselves mainly in flving restlessly 
from tree to tree, shouting their stri- 
dent call notes back and forth from 
one to another and paving less atten- 


tion to the mere matter of 
catching flies than most 
birds bearing their family 
name; in fact they are said 
to exist to a considerable 
extent on berries of various 
kinds in the season when 
these are ripe. They pay 
us but a comparatively short 
visit each season, seldom 
being seen before the last 
of May or after the last of 
August. 

The olive-sided flycatcher 
is a smaller, grayish brown 
species, in which the light 
colored under plumage is 
restricted to a _ yellowish 
white stripe extending from 
the bill to the under tail 
coverts, the sides of the 
breast being of the same 
color as the back. It is 
further distinguished by wearing a 
tuft of pale fluffy feathers on each 
side of the back overlapping the 
wings. Its manners are a good 
deal like those of the last named, 
though it is more given to quarrelling 
with members of its own family. It 
is also quicker and more active in its 
movements. It has a rather shrill 
whistling note, subject to consider- 
able variation, and capable of express- 
ing every shade of feeling from rage 
to tenderness. It is a fairly common 
species here in summer and early au- 
tumn, but decidedly rare _ further 
south, nesting most abundantly in 
Maine and southeastern Canada. [| 
usually see them perched on the top 
of slender dead pines in clearings on 
hillsides, frequently darting out and 
hovering in the air, or picking up a 
quarrel with some of their neighbors. 

The kingbird or bee martin is one 
of our largest and most clearly 
marked species; nearly black above 
and pure white beneath, with a broad 
band of white across the tip of the tail, 
the feathers of the crown are orange 
or golden and white, but are usuallv 
hidden bv the dark feathers at each 
side. It is a well known bird through- 
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out the country, with a long list of 
friends, and an almost equally large 
number of enemies, who claim that it 
is altogether too fond of fighting and 
of the taste of honey bees; but his 
friends know him to be courageous 
and cheerful, a great destroyer of 
harmful insects, and possessed of a 
most attractive, high pitched, twitter- 
ing cry, which falls little short of be- 
ing musical, besides giving the farm- 
ers timely warning of the approach of 
hawks and crows and driving them 


KINGBIRD ATTACKING 
A HAWKE, 


back to their native woods if 
they attempt to come too 
near. Generally speaking, 
he manages to keep on pretty 
good terms with birds of his 
own size, with the exception 
of the bobolink, who, though 
commonly one of the most 
good-natured and easy-go- 
ing birds in existence, appears to 
hate the very sight of the kingbird, 
and strangely enough is pretty apt to 
come out ahead. His favorite method 
of attack is to come suddenly from 
behind when the kingbird is alighted 
near the ground and tumble him ig- 
nominiously heels over head into the 
grass; and when the _ discomfited 
kingbird emerges, with his feathers 
all awry and perchance some of them 
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missing, the’ bobolink is pouring 
forth his song of triumph from the 
nearest tree. But I cannot recall ever 
having seen the kingbird attempt 
to avenge himself on his tormentor, 
who may frequently be seen chasing 
him madly about the fields and 
through the orchards, especially in 
early nesting time; later in the season 
the two appear to get upon rather 
better terms with each other, and af- 
ter the bobolink’s departure for the 
south the kingbird is usually seen as- 
sociated with the bluebirds and rob- 
ins on the most amicable terms. He 
may often be seen to liberate some of 


his superfluous energy by darting up 


into the air from his tree-top and zig- 
zagging rapidly about for a few sec- 
onds, with a somewhat more musical 


ring than-usually perceptible 
in his clamor; he frequently 
does this in the evening after 
it has grown quite dark. 
\bout the last of August they 
begin their autumnal migra- 
tions, sailing swiftly along in 
considerable flocks, their 
white breasts glistening in the 
sunlight as they go. Their 
flight at such times is much 
more easy and graceful than 
is ordinarily the case, so that 
ata distance they might easily 

be mistaken for white-bellied 
swallows, as they fly high then and so 
appear much smaller and_ slenderer 
than at other times. 

To my mind, the kingbird displays 
himself to the best advantage when 
hovering for insects above the grass 
or sweeping with hesitating, inter- 
rupted flight from post to post along 
the fences, with fan-like tail spread to 
the form of an exact semicircle, the 
tips of the feathers marking a con- 
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spicuous crescent 
of white. He has 
always been fond 
of fences, and 
seems perfectly 
willing to ex- 
change the more 
attractive looking 
rail fences of for- 
mer days for the 
modern structure 
of barbed wire: 
so long as it Is a 
fence, and runs 
through closely 
cropped clavey 
pastures with 
scattered willow 
and elm trees and 
a brook or two 
for every mile, he 
is satisfied, — for 
though habitually 
nesting in trees 
he is essentially a 
bird of the open country, even in the 
nesting season. When the young 
birds are hatched, both parents are 
very likely to be found spending their 
days at a considerable distance from 
the nest, only visiting it from time to 
time with the food they have captured. 
The Arkansas kingbird, a native of 
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ARKANSAS KINGBIRD. 

the western plains, occasionally finds 
its way to the northern and eastern 
states. It appears to differ from the 
eastern species only in its color, which 
is several shades lighter on the back 
and strikingly like that of the great 
crested flycatcher beneath, the yellow 
and ash colors coming together in a 
precisely similar 
manner the 
breast. 

ftork- 
tailed flycatcher 
represents a cer- 
tain type of this 
family, that like 
the barn swallow 
appears to have 
developed ex- 
traordinarily 
long outer tail 
feathers, prob- 
ably to enable it 
to turn suddenly 
when in pursuit 


among northern 


FORK-TAILED FLYCATCHER. birds, is of fre- 


of insects. This 
feature, rare 
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quent occurrence in the tropics; and catcher is only occasionally Jeen in 
true to this rule, the fork-tailed fly- the cooler parts of this country. 


AN OLD IRISH GARDEN. 
By I. S. Molesworth. 


And snow, that o'er the landscape lies, 
Across the sea my thoughts are cast 
To other scenes, ‘neath fairer skies. 
Once more I[ loiter down the lane, 
And listen to the plaintive strain, 
The yellow-hammer’s sweet refrain, 
As lightly overhead he flies. 


amid the wintry blast, 


No more, no more, dear bird, I hear 
The song that filled me with delight ; 
No more upon the hedgerow near 
I see thee flit, a tiny sprite ; 
No more with lightsome heart I tread 
The road that to the garden led ;— 
For ah! those golden days are fled, 
And all my day is merged in night ;— 


The garden, where the roses grew 
In rich profusion, fair and sweet ;— 
They turned about each ancient yew, 
And wreathed with bloom the garden seat ;— 
And where, beside the old red wall, 
The great syringa, fair and tall, 
Shed snowy blossoms over all, 
To droop and die beneath our feet. 


In that old garden. long ago, 

A gentle lady, robed in gray, 
Alone and lonely, to and fro, 

Among the flowers used to stray. 
In twilight hours (the story saith) 
She wandered, like a gentle wraith, 
Until the kindly hand of death 

Freed her sad spirit from its clay. 


And if within that garden old 
You wander ’mid the dusk and dew, 
A dim gray form you may behold 
Start from the shadow of the yew; 
Or, passing by some dim recess, 
May hear the rustle of a dress. 
And, shuddering, to vourself, confess 
The Lady Rosamund walks with you. 
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NOTES ON PASSING EVENTS. 


Prixce Bismark has made his speech, set all Europe guessing as to 
what it might mean, had his Army Bill thrown out, and dissolved the 
Reichstadt, and now he is to have another by March; energetic work 
enough, but what dees it all mean? First, one may suppose that he 


knows he is not going to live much longer, as he said, and that 
wants to leave the German army still the tremendons onci- 
purpose of reaction which it has be ~k 

uhless it is systematics!’ 

so plain-spok’ 

doubtles- 
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“God save the Queen” and cry out for the “ Marseillaise.” Strange 
that they don't understand that the changes which such demonstrations 
hint at will not be allowed to be furthered in the party of such respect 
able persons as Mr. Bradiaugh and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre' The Liber 

| Party is willing to use the Radicals to »** 
hand and snub the ‘he 


own wav ~ 


COMMONWEAL. 


By Leonard D. Abbott. 


HE records of English journal- 
ism can show nothing more re- 
markable or interesting—cer- 
tainly nothing with more romantic 
associations—than the story of Wil- 
liam Morris’s Commonweal. It 1s 
wonderful enough that Morris should 
ever have left the palace of the muses 


for the Socialist lecture-hall: still 
more is it so that he should have 
settled down for five vears to the 


humdrum work of editing a Socialist 
weekly paper. But when one under- 
stands the tremendous individuality 
of the man and his fearless determina- 
tion to follow to its logical issue what 
he held to be the truth, these methods 
are perceived to be the natural, nay, 
the only possible outcome of his own 
special line of thought. 

The first number of the Common- 
weal appeared in February, 1885, and 
for a year the paper was issued every 
month. Aiter that it was published 
weekly until November, 1890, when 
Morris resigned from its editorship. 
Commonweal was “the official journal 
of the Socialist League,” an organiza- 
tion founded by Morris in 1884; and 
the same cause that broke up» the 
League in 1890,namely,the growth of 
the Anarchist element, was also re- 
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sponsible for Morris's resignation. 
The paper finally came to an ignomin- 
ious end; for Mr. Nicoll, the Anar- 
chist editor, who undertook its man- 
agement after 1890, was consigned to 
jail on a charge of sedition. 

William Morris announced in the 
first issue of the paper that the 
Commonweal had “one aim, the propa- 
gation of Socialism.” It soon became 
evident, however, that from Morris's 
lips “Socialism” was to have a very 
wide significance. His first contribu- 
tion to the journal was a poem of in- 
imitable spirit and fire, to be sung “to 
the tune of John Brown.” The open- 
ing stanza runs: 


“What is this, the. sound and rumor? 
What is this that all men hear, 

Like the wind in hollow valleys when the 
storm is drawing near, 
Like the rolling on of ocean in the even- 

tide of fear? 
Tis the people marching on. 


He followed this up by a serial 
poem in thirteen parts, entitled “The 
Pilgrims of Hope,’’* which describes 
the awakening of two lovers to a sense 


*The first two poems of ‘‘The Pilgrims of Hope,” viz., 
**The Message of the March Wind” and **Mother and Son,” 
also “*Mine and Thine” and ‘“‘A Death Song,” have been 
reprinted in William Morris’s “Poems by the Way.”’ 
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of the social injustice around them, 
and their strenuous efforts to “set the 
crooked straight.” This poem con- 
tains without doubt some of the finest 
work of William Morris’s lifetime, 
and its vivid scenes, no longer taken 
from classical lore, nor from the great 
sagas of the North, but from the grim, 
sordid present, mark an important 
epoch in his poetry. Here is an ex- 
tract from the fourth paper, telling of 
a meeting of the “Communist folk.” 
It is of speeial interest, as Morris, in 
describing the lecturer, is obviously 
thinking of himself. 
“My heart sank down as I entered, and 
wearily there I sat, 
While the chairman strove to end his 
maunder of this and that, 
And partly shy he seemed, and partly in- 
deed ashamed 


Of the grizzled man beside him, as his 
name to us he named. 


ALIST. 
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He rose, thickset and short, and dressed 
in shabby blue, 

And even as he began it seemed as 
though I knew 

The thing he was going to say, though I 
never heard it before. 

He spoke, were it well, were it ill, as 
though a message he bore, 

A word that he could not refrain from 
many a million of men. 

Nor aught seemed the sordid room and 
the few that were listen- 
ing then, 

Save the hall of the laboring 
earth and the world 
which was to be. 

Bitter to many the message, 
but sweet indeed unto me, 

Of man without a master, and 
earth without a strife. 

And every soul rejoicing in the 


And I followed from end to end, and tri- 
umph grew in my heart 

As he called on each that heard him to 
arise and play his Part 

In the tale of the new told gospel, lest 
as slaves they should live and die.” 


In the sixth number of Commonweal 
appeared an interesting “Prologue 
spoken at an Entertainment of the 
Socialist League,” in rhymed coup- 
lets, and in a ‘later volume an exqui- 
site little poem, “Mine and. Thine,’ 
translated from the Flemish of the 
fourteenth century, and illustrating 
in a remarkable way the communism 
of these early people. Another strik- 
ingly powerful poem, “A Death 
Song,” which was sung at the grave 
of Alfred Linnell, killed by the police 
in the Trafalgar Square riots of 1887, 
and was originally issued in pamphlet 
form “for the benefit of Linnell’s 
orphans,” also appeared in the pages 
of the Commonweal. 


“What cometh here from east to west 
a-wending? 

And who are these, the marchers stern 
and slow? 

We bear the message that the rich are 
sending 

Aback to those who bade them wake and 
know. 

Not one, not one, nor thousands must they 
slay, 

But one and all, if they would dusk the 
day.” 

William Morris’s prose contribu- 
tions to the Commonweal were in 
many ways quite as notable as his 
poems. His two serials in the third 
and sixth volumes—‘A Dream of 


John Ball” and “News from No- 


bitter and sweet of life. 
Of peace and good will he 
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told, and I knew that in 


ONE PENNY, WEEKLY 


faith he spake, 


But his words were my very -~~—~—~~~ 


“SAVE YOU woT D IT Bas GONE Ag 


battle awake, 
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LABOUR'S” MAY: DAY 
DEDICATED TO’ THE- WORKERS OF -THE “WORLD: 


where’’—have been reprinted in book 
form. Both are romances of great 
beauty, the former dealing with the 
English peasants’ revolt of the 
fourteenth century, the latter being 
William Morris’s Utopia. Morris has 
written nothing more lovely than 
these two tales, and if he had written 
nothing else, a permanent place would 
be assured him in literature. 

Of smaller articles to the Common- 
weal, on all kinds of subjects, he wrote 


scores; space will admit of our men- 
tioning only a few of these. Many of 
them were reprints of lectures, ¢. g., 
“How we Live, and How we Might 
Live” and “Feudal England’ ;* and 
two others, “Monopoly” and “Useful 
Work versus Useless Toil,’ have been 
published in pamphlet form by Lon- 
don Socialist societies. “Under an 
Elm Tree” is a country soliloquy, in 


* These are both included in William Morris's “Signs of 
Change.” 
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which Morris declares that 


the only blotch on the 
landscape is the poor, 
starved laborers; “The 


Worker’s Share of Art”’ is 
a plea for the restoration 
of the medizval spirit of 
craftsmanship and joyful 
work, in place of the hide- 
ous drudgery of modern 
factories; “The Society of 
the Future” is a specially 
interesting paper, in which 
Morris gives at length his 
social ideals. Under the 
title “Artist and Artisan,” 
a poor workingman, “Jim 
Allman,” writes with ref- 
erence to the remunera- 
tion of artists and manual 
laborers, and his remarks 
are printed above an arti- 
cle by William Morris, 
criticising and, on _ the 
whole, supporting him. 
Three contributions from 
Morris are in the form of 
satirical dialogues, and 
these are very humorous. 
In addition to this mass 
of articles and poems, 
Morris also contributed all 
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kinds of miscellaneous 
work in his editorial ca- 
pacity, and in almost every num- 
ber there were “Notes on Passing 


Events,” “Political Notes,”  etc., 
signed either with initials or full 
name. 


It would be difficult to imagine a 
stranger literary partnership than that 
constituted by the editors and contrib- 
utors who gave their services in behalf 
of the Commonweal. During the first 
year William Morris was joint editor 
with the late Dr. Aveling, son-in-law 
of Karl Marx, whose cold articles on 
“Scientific Socialism,” illustrated by 
algebraic formule, appeared side by 
side with Morris’s passionate poems. 
It is not surprising that the two edit- 
ors fell out after a year together, and 
Dr. Aveling gave place to William 
Morris’s future son-in-law, H. Halli- 


day Sparling. Mr. Sparling is a de- 
voted disciple of William Morris, and 
his frequent contributions bore the 
strong impress of the poet’s influence. 
He wrote for the paper for some years, 
and when he gave place to David 
Nicoll, and later to Frank Kitz, the 
Commonweal began to show marked 
degeneration. Both the last named 
were workingmen with a good deal of 
rude power, and all their contributions 
were characterized by a strong dic- 
tion which frequently exceeded the 
bounds of good taste and which, in- 
deed, as already mentioned, finally 
brought about Nicoll’s imprisonment. 

The literary side of the Commonweal 
was very strong, though often marred 
by extravagances. Space was set 
apart in every number. for poems, and 
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some of these reach a very 
high standard. In addi- 
tion to reprints from the 
poetry of varied 
writers as Heine, Lowell, 
Whitman, William Blake, 
Ernest Jones, Kingsley 
and Clough, spirited po- 
ems were contributed by 
Halliday Sparling, Bruce 
Glasier, Walter Crane, the 
Rev. John Glasse of Edin- 
burgh, and other members 
of the Socialist League. 
J. L. Joynes, a former 
master at Eton School, 
translated the poems of 
Ferdinand Freiligrath for 
the Commonweal, besides 
contributing a large num- 
ber of original verses and 
articles. 

In looking through the 
prose contributions to the 
Commonweal, the reader is 
at once struck by the 
grotesque contrasts  af- 
forded by almost every 
number. Morris’s “Re- 
volt of Ghent” (culled 
from Froissart’s Chroni- 
cles) appears in the same 
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number with a vivid ac- 
count of the Chicago Anarchists; 
and on another page is “The 
Truth about the Unemployed, by 
One of Them.” Ernest Belfort 
Bax, the author of “The Ethics 
of Socialism” and other books 
voicing the materialist aspects of 
Socialism, collaborated with William 
Morris in the second volume in the 
authorship of “Socialism from _ the 
Root Up,” since published in book 
form. He also contributed some 
caustic papers on “The Curse of Civil- 
ization,” “Some Forms of Modern 
Cant,” and similar subjects. A series 
of articles on “Prison Life in Eng- 
land” were furnished by one of the 
members of the League,who had been 
arrested forSocialist agitation. A sub- 
scription list was opened in the Com- 
monweal for the support of his family. 


Many of the articles were of great 
literary merit. H. S. Salt, another 
Eton master, wrote some excellent 
poems and articles on literary and 
social subjects. Mr. Salt is now sec- 
retary of the Humanitarian League, 
and has edited an important verse 
book, “Songs of Freedom.” He has 
done more than any other English- 
man to popularize Thoreau, and is the 
author of several essays and biog- 
raphies. May Sparling, William 
Morris’s daughter, was a_ frequent 
contributor to the Commonweal, and 
her knowledge of French and Italian 
specially fitted her for foreign notes 
on the “Labor Struggle” and for re- 
views of books that arrived at the 
Commonweal office from the Conti- 
nent. Raymond Unwin was another 
writer for the paper; he contributed 
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some noteworthy articles on “Early 
Communal Life, and What it 
Teaches.” Edward Carpenter, an 
English thinker who has much in 
common with Walt Whitman; Lo- 
throp Withington, the editor of 
“Elizabethan England”; Reginald 
Beckett, a religious Socialist of strong 
personality; Prince Kropotkine and 
Sergius Stepniak, the Russians; 
Charles Bradlaugh and R. B. Cun- 
ninghame-Graham, at that time both 
members of Parliament; Mrs. Annie 
Besant, Socialist and Theosophist, 
were a few of the most prominent 
contributors to the Commonweal. But 
there were articles and letters in 
almost every number from poor work- 
ingmen, Anarchists, Socialists, Com- 
munists. The compositor who set up 
type for the Commonzeal found so 
much to disagree with in the Mani- 
festo of the Socialist League (written 
by Morris and Bax) that he printed 
an original ‘“‘Anti-Statist Communist 
Manifesto” on his own account. 

A large number of artists were in 
active sympathy with the Commonweal. 
Walter Crane was an intimate friend 
of Morris’s and shares his most ex- 
treme ideas. Emery Walker, secre- 
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tary of the Hammersmith Socialist 
Society; was one of the most active 
workers in connection with the forma- 
tion of the Kelmscott Press. Cobden- 
Sanderson and Catterson Smith, the 
first a specialist in bookbinding, the 
second a wood engraver, were both in 
touch with the Commonweal. Chiefly 
owing, however, to heavy monetary 
losses on the paper, the artistic side 
was largely neglected. The only ex- 
ample of Morris’s art is to be found in 
the unpretentious willow pattern on 
the first page of the Commonweal. 
Two beautiful headpieces used in the 
journal were designed by Walter 
Crane, who also contributed some 
striking cartoons. 

The Commonweal is worth reading 
for its own sake, but the feature which 
gives it its chief interest, and which 
will cause its scarce numbers to be 
more and more.treasured as the years 
roll on, is the remarkable way in 
which it throws into relief the person- 
ality of William Morris, a man who 
was supremely great as poet and 
craftsman, but who was greatest of all 
when he ceased merely dreaming of 
an “Earthly Paradise” and began to 
work for one. 


LIBERTY 


THROUGH 


LEGISLATION 


By Joseph Lee. 


HAVE tried to show 
in a previous article* 
that the philanthro- 
pist has a function to 
fulfil in relation to 
legislation of which 
he is as yet to a great 
extent unconscious. But the oppor- 
tunity and the unconsciousness of it 
are not confined to the philanthro- 
pist; or rather, the opportunities that 
lie in this direction are so great that 
.when we come to understand them 
we shall all of us become philanthro- 
pists to the extent of making some 
study of the social needs and of the 
need of progressive legislation, each 
upon the subject which comes nearest 
to his own profession or in which he 
feels the deepest interest. The com- 
munity 4s awhole has not begun to un- 
derstand the service which it can render 
to its members through a progressive 
modification of the laws in accordance 
with its higher purposes—a modifica- 
tion never finished, but always requir- 
ing to be revised as each new attain- 
ment makes clear the way for further 
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advance. The question is not a class 
question. The duty is not confined 
to a class. It rests at present most 


immediately upon the philanthropist 
because he, through his _ special 
knowledge of social questions, is best 
fitted at present to understand what 
needs to be done and to take the lead 
in teaching others to understand the 
existence and extent of the opportu- 
nity; but the opportunity is there for 
all of us and we are all interested in 
making the best use of it. The ques- 
tion is simply what we, all pulling 
together, can do for ourselves by a 
certain form of combined action. No 
way in which a community can ad- 
vance its own interests can be more 


* New EnGLanp Macazing, March, 1899. 
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democratic than through the use of 
its own legislature, constituted by it- 
self for the purpose. 

And there is no reason why we 
should be afraid of legislation, or treat 
it as a peculiar and dangerous means 
for seeking the ends which we have in 
view. People say: “Why resort to 
legislation? why can’t we do this thing 
without running to the legislature all 
the time?” But there is nothing pecu- 
liar about the legislature. Why should 
we not resort to it? “What is pie 
for?’ We resort to the legislature for 
laws for the same reason that we re- 
sort to the hatter for hats or to the 
barber to get our hair cut. We keep 
and pay a legislature to make laws for 
us, and there is nothing extraordinary 
in our going to it when a law is what 
we happen to want. It is true that in 
(loing us this service these laws have 
closed certain of the ways that lead in 
a contrary direction, and it is true that 
we still want to choose the way of life, 
not to be forced into it. But there is 
no danger that the chance for not 
living shall be entirely closed by the 
law. If the devil were as easily dis- 
posed of as that, he would never have 
made the record he has. The way to 
chaos is wide and in no danger of 
being materially blocked, and many 
there be that go therein. It is merely 
a question of cooperation. We 
have come together and made the 
legislature, because we have found it 
to be a convenient form of organiza- 
tion for carrying out our ideas in cer- 
tain directions, just as we form book 
clubs or ball nines or business firms. 
The legislature is ours. It is home- 
made. We have made it and we un- 
derstand it, and we should not hesitate 
to use it in whatever wav it can be 
made effective for our purposes. 

The practical evil of our present in- 
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attention to the subject of legislation 
is not that legislation does not get 
passed; on the contrary, the space in 
the statute book occupied by new laws 
increases at a rapid ratio every year. 
The number of our laws increases be- 
cause, when we come face to face with 
any particular question in which the 
public needs or our own private inter- 
ests are obviously involved, we dis- 
card the general theory and the law is 
passed. The only effect of our disbe- 
lief in legislation is seen in the quality 
of the laws that result. Our anti- 
legislative theories are not sufficiently 
strong to prevent our legislating, but 
are sufficiently strong to prevent our 
giving to the subject of legislation the 
deliberate thought and _ systematic 
study and work without which our 
laws cannot be made to represent our 
deeper and abiding purpose, nor 
framed so as accurately to carry out 
any purpose. 


I should have liked to state the 
case in favor of concentrating our at- 
tention more upon the subject of pro- 
gressive legislation, in positive form; 
but 1 believe that the public mind has 
become so hypnotized by constantly 
saying Over certain maxims co tlie 
general effect that legislation is at 
best a necessary evil, that until the 
fallacy of these maxims has been 
demonstrated there is no chance tor a 
contrary idea to find entrance. 

Of all these revered and time-worn 
sayings, the most prevalent and most 
potent is that which holds that law is 
hostile to liberty, that “the more laws 
the less freedom.” The idea expressed 
in this maxim is that legislation and 
liberty are in the nature of things op- 
posed ; that whenever the law enters a 
new domain, to prohibit individual ac- 
tion therein or totake charge, on behalf 
of the public, of the performance of 
acts that had formerly been left to the 
individual, the field of individual ef- 
fort and activity is thereby inevitably 
narrowed. The proposition seems to 
many persons a self-evident one. If 
the law, a power obviously outside of 
the individual will, prohibits certain 


actions or takes over certain actions 
to itself, it seems at first glance an 
obvious conclusion that there must of 
necessity be fewer actions left which 
the individual is at liberty to perform. 

Belief in this maxim does not nec- 
essarily make of all who hold it con- 
sistent anarchists, opposed to all law 
because of its inevitable infringement 
upon liberty; but with the great ma- 
jority it results in the belief that a 
law ought not to be passed unless the 
need of it or the benefit which it will 
confer is very great and is proved be- 
yond a reasonable doubt. ‘The theory 
places upon the advocates of any pro- 
posed law the burden of overcoming 
not only the presumption that prop- 
erly exists against the taking of an) 
equally important step—the presump- 
tion, namely, that requires that a case 
should be made out and reasonable 
cause shown why this thing should be 
done—but it throws also into the 
scale against them the weighty con- 
sideration that the passage of a law 
involves a parting with still another 
fragment of our primeval freedom, the 
fencing in of human liberty of action 
within still narrower bounds. To 
those who hold this belief, history 
resolves itself into a mighty contest of 
two Opposing principles, the victory of 
the law implying the defeat of liberty, 
and the success of the individual being 
iound only in the comparative ab- 
sence or feebleness of the law. Mod- 
ern politics is in the same way viewed 
as a game between the individual and 
the state; whenever a law gets passed, 
that is supposed to be a victory for 
the state; whenever a proposed law is 
defeated, that counts one for the in- 
dividual. 

My proposition, the thing that I 
hope to show in this article, is that 
this theory that law is in its nature 
opposed to liberty is radically erro- 
neous. I hope to show by citing 
familiar facts that the law has given 
us the greater part of such liberty as 
we now possess and that it may be a 
ereat instrument in developing our 
liberty still further. 

Of course no one in his senses 
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would contend that all laws are good 
or that all laws conduce to the preser- 
vation or extension of liberty. Be- 
sides the laws whose purpose has been 
the maintenance of such institutions 
as that of slavery beyond their period 
of usefulness, or the establishment or 
maintenance of oppressive monopoly 
in various forms, there have been many 
laws whose intention has been excel- 
lent but whose net result has been 
that men have been rendered less free. 
To the American the complication 
and minuteness of state interference 
with the action of the individual 
which one finds in European coun- 
tries seems far too high a price to pay 
for the orderliness and perfection of 
system which are obtained. There 
comes a point where one would rather 
not receive even very substantial 
benefit at the price of the annoyance 
which it costs to obtain it. It seems 
to us Americans a morbid curiosity 
on the part of the police in each Ger- 
man city which causes them to call 
upon you when you arrive at your 
hotel, and to keep up a calling ac- 
quaintance during your residence, to 
require a list of the friends you have 
to lunch, and to exact from a full- 
grown man desiring to be married a 
birth certificate to prove that he has 
been born in good earnest and is not 
merely shamming. It seems an ex- 
cessive regard for the benefits of rapid 
transit that sometimes makes them 
cause you to move on when you stop 
to look into a shop window on the 
street ; and to us the various legal re- 
quirements the fulfilment of which 
may cause a ticket seller to take a 
quarter of an hour to sell you a ticket 
at a railroad station seem somewhat 
excessive. But it is unnecessary to 
point out that the existence of oppres- 
sive or troublesome laws does not 
prove that all laws of necessity are 
troublesome or oppressive. A house 


may be used as a prison, or one may 
suffer temporary imprisonment from 
losing one’s way in the back entry, 
but houses are not for that reason to 
be condemned as in their nature op- 
posed to liberty. 


THROUGH LEGISLATION. 


It is important, however, to recog- 
nize fully that this idea that law and 
liberty are opposed is a very natural 
one, and that a good deal of our 
everyday experience seems to be in 
confirmation of its truth. You start 
out to enjoy a holiday. The road is 
muddy and impassable, and you ride 
vour bicycle a short distance along 
the sidewalk in a place where no pas- 
senger has been for a week, and come 
very near being arrested in conse- 
quence with as little compunction as 
if you had been taking part in a riot. 
You stop for a moment and sit down 
on the grass for a rest, but are 
warned off and have to move on. 
lt is as much as your liberty is worth 
to attempt to pick a flower. You 
have started with the idea of fishing, 
but you find that the brooks are pre- 
served and that constables are watch- 
ing with shotguns; or, if shooting is 
vour object, you find that it is the 
closed season. In short, you go forth 
on your holiday promising yourself 
that this shall be your day of liberty in 
which you shall return to revel in the 
freedom of the natural man. You 
start out in the morning sniffing the 
breeze with the exhilarating sense that 
the earth is yours to use, that the 
streams, the woods, the birds, the 
fishes were made for the enjoyment of 
man, that you will resume your 
normal relations with nature and her 
works, and will return, like the giant 
Anteus, renewed in body and spirit 
by fresh contact with your mother 
earth. You come home saddened and 
exasperated. At every turn you have 
been met by the bonds and restric- 
tions, by the blue coat, brass buttons, 
and barbed wire fence, of civilization ; 
and you ask what civilization has 
done for you to make up for the loss 
of the natural, rejuvenating liberty 
which it has taken away. 

Well, what has it done? Suppose 
we arise in our indignation over the 
loss of our holiday and get the vari- 
ous laws that have stood in the way of 
our natural enjoyment repealed. Let 
us abolish the laws against riding 
bicycles on the sidewalk, against go- 
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ing on the grass or picking the flow- 
ers in the city parks, against killing 
fish in such manner and at such 
times as one sees fit, and against 
shooting birds at all seasons of the 
year. Now, surely, all artificial obsta- 
cles being removed, our primeval 
freedom will return to reign wn- 
broken in its stead. 

The anniversary of your holiday 
comes round and you start out to 
enjoy it—*this time on foot. The road 
is muddy as before and the bicyclists 
have all taken to the sidewalk and, it 
being a holiday, have more than filled 
it. Well, they enjoy it, and you are 
content to walk or wade in the street 
so long as you can see others happy. 
You come to your old stopping-place 
—where you wanted to sit on the 
grass, and you think with joy that this 
time no policeman has the right to 
interfere. But some one _ stronger 
than the policeman has taken the 
matter in hand. The liberty of cross- 
ing and sitting on the grass has 
been enjoyed to the full; with the 
result that there is no grass left. 
It is the same with the flowers 
and shrubs. There is no law against 
picking flowers in the park now; 
but the flowers are safe without 
it—they have gone into the country. 
Your freedom to fish and shoot has 
long since resolved itself into the 
freedom to flourish a fishing-rod or 
fire off a gun. The fish have been 
dynamited on their spawning-beds, 
and the birds were killed off during 
the breeding season. You have noth- 
ing to complain of; nobody is inter- 
fering with you; you can go ahead 
and fish, shoot, pick flowers—or at 
least go through the motions of doing 
so—as much as you choose. You 
have arrived at perfect freedom in 
these particulars,—so far as the law is 
concerned; the only question is just 
wherein your real liberty has been 
enlarged. If your idea of freedom to 
use the sidewalk, to enjoy the parks, 
to fish and shoot, consists simply 
in not-being-prevented-by-law from 
doing these things, that idea is now 
fully satisfied ; but if your idea should 


include any possibility of actually 
walking on the sidewalk, seeing the 
beauties of the park, catching fish or 
shooting game, then you are much 
further from its realization than you 
were before, and in order to reattain 
such freedom, however imperfectly, 
you must go to work to secure the 
reénactment of the restrictive legisla- 
tion to which it owed its existence. 
But the law interferes with us not 
merely in exceptional actions, not 
merely when we are on a holiday and 
might, perhaps, expect to find our- 
selves inclined to kick over the 
traces, but extends to the most 
important and serious actions of our 
daily household and business life. 
There are laws that prescribe the 
ways in which we shall build our 
factories, and even our homes; 
that go into detailed regulations 
as to our housekeeping; that tell 
how many hours a day we may de- 
vote to earning our living at certain 
occupations, and how many days in 
the week; that under a certain age 
will not let us work at such occupa- 
tions at all. Laws of this class shut 
us up in crowded steamers, or on bar- 
ren and uninviting islands, because 
some one is supposed to have an at- 
tack of cholera. They kill the farm- 
er’s favorite cow for the sake of in- 
commoding an unpopular microbe; 
they put other cow-poison into our 
children, sometimes with fatal re- 
sults. ‘These laws interfere with our 
right to buy and sell as we choose— 
in the case, for instance, of certain ar- 
ticles which in combination are called 
“milk ;” and in a hundred other ways 
they curtail our natural right to life 
and liberty and to the pursuit of hap- 
piness in such manner as may seem to 
us desirable. Again the question 
arises, only more urgently than be- 
fore, what all these rules and regula- 
tions have done for us to compensate 
for the annoyance and expense to 
which we are thereby subjected. 
What have our sanitary laws done 
that we should give them such great 
and such inquisitorial powers over 
our daily lives? I do not think any 
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citizen of a civilized state can really 
grasp the meaning of the answer to 
that question. Perhaps a residence 
in the camps of the United States 
armies during the Spanish war would 
give some faint notion, by presenting 
the effects of a partial non-enforce- 
ment of a few of these laws, of what 
the repeal of all of them would mean 
in communities, not of strong picked 
men in the prime of life, but 
made up of the average population, 
including the old and infirm, the 
women and children. If the lover of 
“liberty” could go back and pass a 
vear in some city of the middle ages, 
where freedom from sanitary law was 
given a fair chance to show what it 
could do, where the ignorance and 
laziness of each citizen had free scope 
to accomplish their perfect work,—I 
think that after such an experience 
the most ardent apostle of liberty in 
the negative sense would return with 
the conviction that after all the Black 
Death, the plague, cholera and small- 
pox are a class of tyrants whose rule 
is, upon the whole, more to be dreaded 
than that of the Board of Health. 
The antagonism between _ these 
health laws, whose value is now con- 
ceded, and the theory of /aissez faire, 
was keenly enough felt by the hon- 
ored apostles of that theory during its 
heroic days. John Bright, the man 
of heart and tender sympathy, with 
the tears running down his face at the 
tale of the horrors of the old factory 
system in its bitter oppression of 
little children, yet felt himself, by his 
belief in the doctrines of Jatssez faire, 
constrained to oppose the legislation 
by which alone such horrors could be. 
and now happily have been, put an end 
to. And it is not enough that those 
who to-day oppose legislation because 
of its supposed opposition to liberty 
should concede that these sanitary 
laws are good—that concession 
might be made by one who sstill 
held them to be in restraint of liberty ; 
it might be held that we could afford 
to surrender a fraction of our freedom 
in exchange for great benefits in some 
other direction. The significance of 
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the conceded benefit of these laws lies 
in the fact that by means of their re- 
strictions upon human action they 
have vastly added to human liberty. 
Comparative freedom from sickness 
and from early death, a fair chance of 
seeing our children live and grow up 
strong and sound, these things in 
themselves mean the removal of very 
oppressive limitations upon life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness. 
But the indirect gain to our-liberty is 
even greater. Health is to the ma- 
jority of men a condition precedent 
of industrial independence, of the 
power to support wife and child, to 
have one’s own home, shape one’s 
own life; of the ability to remain free 
from the sufferings and almost inevi- 
table degradations of pauperism. If 
freedom implies the power to be your- 
self, to stand on your own feet, do 
vour own work, make vour own place 
in the world, live out your own na- 
ture—if it includes anv of these things 
—then thousands of us at the pres- 
ent time owe our freedom to the 
restrictive legislation that safeguards 
the public health. 

We have paid for our liberty, it is 
true, and paid for it in liberty. But 
which is the true liberty, that which 
we have parted with or that which we 
have attained? Our choice has been 
between freedom to follow our own 
notions as to disposal of garbage and 
respect for uncontaminated water 
supply, on the one hand, and freedom 
from disease upon the other; it is a 
question of freedom to be carried at 
tle chariot wheels of “free competi- 
tien” into darkness and foul air, into 
eighteen hours of work for women 
end infants, into universal “sweat- 
shop” conditions in home and factory, 
versus freedom to live and work. 
ur choice means that instead of a 
whole population stunted, bent and 
warped, ill-nourished, consumptive,— 
such as one may still find groups of, 
surviving from the epoch of “free” 
factory competition in England,—we 
have health and strength, and a 
working class able to work and able 
to fight its battles and to win its 
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way. It is freedom of whim versus 
freedom to carry through a delib- 
erate purpose in life, freedom to 
kick over the table versus freedom 
to play the game. ‘The question is 
simply which is the lesser burden, 
subjection to the human laws of 
health or subjection to the physical 
laws of disease. Obedience to the 
former is our war tax; it is the contri- 
bution which enables us to keep the 
ancient enemies of our race at bay and 
to hem them closer and closer within 
a narrowing domain. The liberty we 
have gained is that of an army of free 
men voluntarily submitting to disci- 
pline as the price of independence. 
New laws that will still further en- 
large our liberty in this same direc- 
tion of increased health and physical, 
and consequent moral, power are 
among those which the believers in 
the social efficacy of legislation are 
now most anxious to secure, and 
which this belief that laws curtail lib- 
erty is doing its best to stifle. Ob- 
viously needed health laws have not 
yet been passed. Our legislation in 
this matter is far from complete. Few 
of our large cities have as yet any ade- 
quate inspection of the milk and food 
which are consumed by their inhab- 
itants, and as a result of this absence 
of inspection tens of thousands of our 
fellow-citizens annually suffer the 
dealth penalty, while hundreds of 
thousands of others are subjected to 
severe illness, often ending in perma- 
nent physical disability, with pauper- 
ism, crime and vice as indirect but 
almost inevitable secondary results. 
Thousands of our  fellow-citizens. 
also, are put to death every year by 
reason of the construction and ar- 
rangement of the city dwellings 
among which they must choose a 
place to live. Damp cellars, inside 
rooms with no direct access to the 
outer air, narrow, sunless alleys and 
courts, are things over which the pri- 
vate citizen who is not a rich man has 
no more control than he has over the 
motion of the stars. He has to take 
the citv as he finds it and to choose 
lodgings such as exist within walking 


distance from his work. The only 
possibility of continued health for 
him and his family, except such of 
them as are impervious to disease, lies 
in the adpotion of proper legislation 
regulating the form and structure of 
our city and of its buildings. We 
have done something in this direc- 
tion; we are a little ahead of the cave 
dwellers of Granada and of the slaves’ 
quarters in ancient Rome; but it ts 
imperative that we secure for our- 
selves, by further legislation, more sun 
and air than we have vet made up our 
minds to do. 

The service which the great system 
of criminal law has performed for the 
cause of liberty is recognized by but 
few people. In our long-accustomed 
securitv from violence we have come 
to look upon the criminal law as the 
means by which a few abnormal per- 
sons are prevented from exercising 
their peculiar propensities ; we forget 
that it is through the criminal law 
that such persons and their views of 
life have become abnormal; that 
when murder and robbery were left to 
the individual to redress, murder and 
robbery and the defence against them 
were of necessity a part of the dailv 
routine of every head of a family. We 
are accustomed to look upon the crim- 
inal law as upon the walls of a prison 
which serve to confine a small lawless 
element as a vanishing remnant; 
hut, viewed from the historical stand- 
point, in the light of what it has done 
and of what would remain to do over 
again were its restraint to be removed, 
the criminal law will be seen to have 
stood through the ages, not as a wall 
fencing the few lawless people in, but 
rather in the position of a dike shut- 
ting out the great sea of anarchy and 
lawlessness from the narrow patch of 
eround which civilization had won. 
To it we owe the liberty to pursue 
such arts and occupations as would 
not flourish in a mining camp and to 
carry on such work as would suffer 
from being destroved and begun over 
again at intervals of a few days or 
weeks. The criminal law will serve 
us still better when, by means of new 
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legislation, we shall have secured the 
perpetual seclusion of the chronic 
criminal,—thus being permanently 
quit of such individuals and at the 
same time working the criminal strain 
slowly out of the race—and when we 
have learned to adopt such further 
new legislation as shall enable us to 
treat the drunkard and the young of- 
fender in a remedial way, and to re- 
frain from supplying them, in our 
local prisons, with advanced courses 
in the various branches of crime. 


Good roads have been the creation 
of the state from the time when 
the Via Appia and the other great 
military highways brought the boun- 
daries of the ancient world within 
striking distance of the Imperial Citv 
down to the present agitation on the 
part of the riders of bicycles. All 
roads lead to Rome; and the highway 
running by his door not only brings 
to the dweller in the lonely farmhouse 
access to the markets of the world, 


but it makes him a sharer in its 
thought and progress. Our ail- 
roads, created under the law of 


eminent domain and favored by much 
further legislation, have made possi- 
ble the opening up of our country and 
have probably preserved its unity; 
they have built cities and done many 
other marvellous works; and now 
further laws are necessary in order 
that our railroads may not come to 
own us instead of our owning them. 
Without legislation it is possible for 
a railroad to say to this city, “Pros- 
per,” and to that one, “Cease to 
exist.” It may say to this man, 
“Your business shall succeed,” and 
to that one, “Bow down and worship 
me or thou diest.”” A railroad makes 
the opportunity for a settlement in a 
certain place, and then when men have 
come to make their homes and estab- 
lish their business in that place it may, 
unless the law intervenes, decide that 
life shall no longer remain possible 
there. The problem of rapid transit 


in our cities is a problem upon the 
proper settlement of which, to some 
extent, the health and life and even the 
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morals and the happiness of a majority 
of the citizens depend. The radius of 
the five-cent fare or of the hour’s ride 
determines the distance at which many 
people can live from their business ; 
upon that distance depend the amount 
of sun and air, of space for privacy 
and for recreation, which they can 
command; and the extension of this 
radius is chiefly a question of laws 
such as may make possible rapid 
transit within the crowded part of the 
city. 


There are some apostles of the doc- 
trine that law and liberty are opposed 
who will sav that all this does not 
convince them, that in spite of the 
many manifest advantages of civiliza- 
tion and of the laws that have made it 
possible, they prefer a more natural 
condition. There are men of the 
Robinson Crusoe or Deerslayer type. 
to whom the wild seashore or the wild 
woods scem to be the natural habitat. 
To them it seems that in all these laws 
and regulations we pav too great a 
price for anything that they can do. 

To those having this point of view 
two answers are to be made. In the 
first place, the genuine Robinson 
(rusoes are much fewer than one 
would judge from the number of peo- 
ple who like to talk Robinson Crusoe 
in the luxurious seclusion of their 
club or at afternoon tea. Most of 
the Robinson Crusoes that one meets 
in real life are of the Thoreau order, 
not men who really like wild and In- 
dian life, but rather men who like to 
go out and play. Indian in the back 
yard. Some of them do not like even 
that, but only go so far as to like to 
talk as if they would like to play In- 
dian. The real Robinson Crusoe is 
a rare and diminishing species, more 
commonly found in England than in 
this country. Those who belong to 
it have all Africa and a large part of 
Asia open to them, in which to find 
the sort of existence they prefer, and 
the real ones take advantage of these 
opportunities. 

But secondly, the principal and 
conclusive answer to the Robinson 
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Crusoe attack upon legislation is that 
even the Robinson Crusoe ideal is to 
be realized, not through the absence 
of law, but through laws designed to 
promote that particular end. 

It is the law, as I have already 
pointed out,that has kept the fish alive 
in our rivers, and the birds in our 
woods; and those who believe in law 
are busy striving for the better protec- 
tion of our song and game birds andof 
our seacoast fisheries, and for the re- 
stocking of rivers in which the fish 
have been exterminated by lawless 
fishing, or from which they have 
been driven by the insufficiently regu- 
lated use of the streams by factories. 
The law-contemning man shakes the 
dust of civilization from his feet and 
goes forth to commune with nature 
in the woods. He does not realize 
that it is to the law and to those who 
have striven hard to make the law 
even as efficient as it is that he owes 
the fact that there are any woods left 
to muse in. If he believes in woods, 
he ought to join with those who are 
now seeking such legislation as shall 
put a stop to the reckless. starting 
of fires and to other wanton de- 
struction of our forests. He launches 
his birch canoe and drifts down the 
wild and lonely river, thanking God 
that here at least nature has been left 
to herself. But still his ancient guar- 
dian, the law, is watching over him. 
It is the law that has kept the river 
comparatively free from pollution and 
that has prevented the miller up- 
stream from shutting off more than 
his fair share of the water to store in 
the mill pond over the _ holiday. 
There is in Massachusetts a stream 
renowned in song and ‘story, whose 
waters are bluer than those of the 
beautiful blue Danube; but their 
cerulean color is not derived entirely 
from the reflection of our New Eng- 
land sky. The Assabet has this su- 
periority to the blue Danube, that its 
color is its own, no mere fair-weather 
visitor, but a substantial part of the 
stream itself, of so solid and abundant 
a nature that it comes off on the 
grass; it is in fact derived from an 
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indigo plant situated up-stream. If 
we are to have our rivers left in a state 
of nature, it is to the law that we must 
look to accomplish that result. 

If anything is a product of nature 
unassisted by man, it would seem to 
be the sky, the sun, and the spring 
that comes with the return of the sun 
to our hemisphere; but it is to the 
law that many of our fellow-citizens 
must address their thanks for the fact 
that any part of the sky is visible to 
them from the rooms in which their 
lives are passed, or that the sun ever 
shines so much as into the court on 
which their windows look. Nothing 
goes deeper in its association with 
spring, in its appeal to us from the 
heart of nature, than the return of 
the birds, when 


“Smalle fowles maken melodie 
That sleepen alle nicht with open ee.” 


But, again, it is the law that, by es- 
tablishing building lines, has brought 
the blossoms that the birds seek into 
our cities at least, and it is the law 
that has prevented the little birds, 
with their melody and their plumage, 
from going the way of the theatre hat. 

If a man is an Indian in good ear- 
nest and really wishes that we should 
all live by hunting and trapping, that 
result also can be accomplished only 
by the law. He must forbid the felling 
of forests, the building of railways, 
thestretching of the barbed wire fences 
which prevent the free roaming of the 
deer and buffalo; he must forbid the 
making of dams to prevent or im- 
pede the free passage of the fish up 
and down our rivers; he must devise 
and enforce a far more rigorous game 
law than any that has been seen since 
William the Conqueror; and he must 
be willing to see some ninety-five per 
cent of our present population perish, 
in order that there may be room left 
for sufficient game to support the re- 
mainder. 

In short, the Robinson Crusoe ar- 
gument is not really an argument 
against law, but merely an argument 
for a different set of laws from those 
which we now have. Our present 
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laws are adapted to the realization of 
a certain social ideal unconsciously 
held. If we are wrong in our ideal, 
the conclusion is not that we should 
have no law, but that we should have 
different laws adapted to the. carrying 
out of some different view of life. 
The argument for law does not 
depend upon the adoption of any one 
ideal; it depends only upon our hav- 
ing any idea or view of life whatever. 
The adoption of a law, like the adop- 
tion of any other important measure, 
simply means that there is something 
which we want and that we have the 
intelligence to take the necessary 
means to get it. A community which 
wants no laws is a community which 
has no desires, which would as will- 
ingly live one way as another, and to 
which it is a matter of indifference 
whether it lives at all. 


The idea of liberty includes the 
power of choice, and we have 
seen that law, in cases where it is 
accused of narrowing our field of 
choice by shutting out certain alter- 
natives, has really added to it by in- 
cluding others, or by creating the 
very opportunities which it restricts. 
Sut it has done much more than that. 
Liberty is not merely the power to 
cnoose, but the power to choose the 
thing we want; and the thing we 
want, the thing which underlies every 
deepest desire and aspiration, is life; 
active, constructive, creative life: life 
in which our strength is put forth, 
our will is exerted, and our feelings 
and aspirations are expressed. And 
life is attained by living, by orderly, 
consecutive activity, by obedience to 
an inner purpose whispered in every 
heart and giving a law to every life. 
L.ife is not chaotic, haphazard, a thing 
of whim and chance; it is found in 
obedience, obedience to a universal 
purpose and universal law revealed to 
each from within, and to the laws of 
health, of physics, and of art, through 
which such universal purpose has to 
be carried out. Sin is the failure of 
such obedience and the wages of sin 
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is death. I have spoken of the great 
service of the criminal law and of the 
sanitary laws in making the orderly, 
constructive life possible or in at least 
vastly increasing its scope, by making 
clear the field. I have spoken, too, of 
the way in which our laws maintain- 
ing the public highways widen the 
horizon for orderly constructive life, 
mental as well as physical. I have 
space only for an allusion to what the 
laws of private property have done 
in the securing of the means through 
which such life is attained. The law 
of private property means the tools of 
your trade and the material to work 
in. It means control of the raw mate- 
rial out of which our life is spun. 
through control of which our nature 
is developed. Man becomes himself 
through the wreaking of his will and 
thought on these outward things. He 
is the statue hidden in the marble and 
he is the workman that chisels it out. 
The believers in legislation are con- 
stantly trying to bring the control of 
property more fairly to every man. 
They get laws passed protecting sav- 
ings banks, building and loan associa- 
tions, monts de picté, and more im- 
portant innovations will some day be 
worked out and introduced. Only 
material wealth—a question of dollars 
and cents! Yes, that is all—on the 
outside; and on the inside only devel- 
opment of intellect and artistic sense, 
of force of character, only opportunity 
to live, to create, to be. But a still 
further service is yet to be mentioned. 

The law does not stop in its minis- 
tering to freedom with the securing of 
opportunities. It has in America long 
recognized the fact that the opportu- 
nity does not exist for the man who 
has not within himself the faculties to 
make use of it. Long before other 
nations (unless certain states of the 
Netherlands) had arrived at any such 
conception of their duty as a people, 
America had provided the public 
school, by which there was given to 
every boy and girl growing up in the 
land the key to the great realm 
of knowledge, the freedom of the 
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world’s thought so far as it may 
have progressed in their day and gen- 
eration, in order that each citizen of 
the country might in some real sense 
have a chance to start abreast of the 
test attainment of the civilization of 
his time. 

America will not be true to her in- 
stincts and ideals in this matter of the 
. attainment of liberty through legis- 
lation until, among much else, we have 
done our best to develop in every citt- 
zen the power to create a place for 
himself by the work of his hands and 
brain and have further safeguarded 
his. opportunity for making use of 
such powers against the threatened 
tyranny of monopoly, whether in the 
field of capital or in the field of labor. 
Our schools must train the work- 
man that lies latent in every individ- 
ual, they must learn to speak to the 
toiling giant within and teach him to 
know his work and the joy of doing it. 
When we have made of manual train- 
ing and of the trade school what they 
are capable of becoming, the life of the 
laboring man will take on new color 
and strength and will feel the freedom 
that comes with the consciousness 
of power and conquest. The ham- 
mer of Thor shall ring again on 
the anvil; and Wayland, the crafty 
worker, shall put forth his skill. We 
shall do better than that. We shall 
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arouse the god within as well as the 
giant. We shall not only have the 
public park, but the eye to see it shall 
be there in the citizen of the Ameri- 
can city. He shall know the lan- 
guage of the great organ and of the 
orchestra when Beethoven comes out 
to speak to him man to man; he shall 
feel the refinement and pathos of the 
little Scotch songs, and shall grow 
ready for all heroisms under Handel's 
conquering spirit. Hours of work 
shall not be so long that the power of 
thought and enjoyment is paralyzed. 
Shakespeare and Scott, Burns and 
Kipling, shall be read and recognized 
as fellow-workers who have known 
how to say for us something of what 
we had in mind. 

This is our American idea of liber- 
ty. It is this sort of power to do and 
to choose that we, want—power of 
will, the character to be somebody 
and to make the most of ourselves 
and of our opportunities; power of 
mind, to deal with the situations of 
life as they arise, and to find and 
recognize those things in art and na- 
ture which are truly parts of our 
larger self; power of expression, to 
sing some little of the song that every 
man knows he has within him. That 
is our idea of liberty; and it is a kind 
of liberty which at every step is the 
child and the product of law. 


A NEW ENGLAND EDUCATIONAL POLICY. 


By W. 


HE New England states 
are naturally and histor- 
ically grouped together. 
Their combined areas do 
not much exceed the 
area of some. single 
American states and are less than 
that of the larger states. Thus 


New York has an area of 47,620 
square miles, with a population of 
5,997,853. The New England states 
area of 62,005 


have an square 


Scott. 


with population of 
4,700,745. Facilities of transporta- 
tion abound. The New England 
states have greater railway mileage 
than any other equal area in the 
world.* In 1895 they had an average 
of 11.97 miles for every one hundred 
square miles of territory, varying 
from five and one-half miles in Maine 
to twenty-six and one-half miles in 


miles, 


* New England States, Vol. IV, p. 1816, chapter on “New 
England Transportation,” by J. H. Benton,’ Jr. 
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Massachusetts. Europe has an aver- 
age of 3.62 miles for every hundred 
square miles, rising to over ten miles 
in Germany, Great Britain, France, 
Belgium and Holland. The popula- 
tion of New England is for the most 
part within easy access of steam or 
electric roads. Towns having one or 
both kinds of transportation embrace, 
in Maine, sixty-six per cent of the 
people; in New Hampshire, eighty- 
nine per cent; Vermont, seventy-five 
per cent; Massachusetts, ninety-eight 
per cent; Rhode Island, ninety-seven 
per cent; Connecticut, ninety-five per 
cent; New England as a_ whole, 
ninety-one per cent. The number of 
New England cities of varying size is 
large, while there is but one great 
metropolis and one large population 
group. In 1890 there were sixty- 
seven cities with.a population of ten 
thousand or above, as compared with 
thirty-two such cities in New York 
state, whose population exceeds the 
entire population of New England. Of 
the population of Massachusetts in 
1890, more than sixty-five per cent or 
nearly two-thirds were in cities of ten 
thousand or more population. It is 
obvious that urban conditions are 
widely prevalent in New England. 

The growth of cities and the in- 
crease of facilities of transit are char- 
acteristic of our time. In 1790 the 
cities of the United States comprised 
2.77 per cent of the whole population 
of the country; in 1890 the ratio had 
risen to 29.20 per cent. The same 
census shows seven cities with a pop- 
ulation greater than that of any one of 
sixteen states, and twelve cities with 
an aggregate population exceeding 
the population of twenty states com- 
bined. “This change,” says Dr. W. 
T. Harris, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, “is not peculiar 
to America, but is noticeable in even 
a greater degree in Europe, where in 
some cases, as in Scotland, the change 
amounts almost to a. social revolu- 
tion.” * 


n’® Report U. S. Commissioner of Education, 1894-5, Vol. 
I,fp. 3, and Vol. V, Part I, p. xvi, on growth of cities, 
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The prevalence of facilities for in- 
tercommunication and of urban condi- 
tions throughout New England affect 
many social interests. Broader busi- 
ness plans are utilizing the network 
of railways which bind areas to their 
urban centres and the cities to the 
metropolis. Interstate enterprises are 
formed, and New England associa- 
tions of manv kinds arise to advance 
various objects. 

It is evident that the changed con- 
ditions which prevail are destined to 
affect the educational welfare of New 
England as well as other interests. 
The effort to adjust the school in- 
equalities* of towns and cities may be 
extended to furnish all New England 
youth with equal and adequate train- 
ing. Such equalization in the New 
England group of states, whose nat- 
ural and historic ties are numerous 
and intimate, is the larger problem, 
parts of which may-be worked out by 
the separate states. Indications point 
inthis direction,—to the possibility of 
more concerted action in New Eng- 
land education. The cause of educa- 
tion is fundamental and common to 
the several states, and the adoption of 
more comprehensive plans of educa- 
tion seems probable and is desirable. 
But such plans must rest on an equi- 
table basis, which will commend itself 
to the people of New England. 
Whether in the administration of pub- 
lic education New England may in 
time become practically one common- 
wealth, or voluntary and public agen- 
cies may cooperate to diffuse equal 
advantages, the future alone can de- 
termine. 

In illustration of the idea of a New 
England education policy the writer 
ventures to outline a New England 
Education Plan in one of its features. 
The feature selected is that of the high 
school. This department of school 
work is taken because its proper ad- 


* Inequalities are marked on all things pertaining to pub- 
lic schools, For example, in school taxation Massachu- 
setts has three hundred and fifty-three different rates of per 
capita expenditure, ranging from $61.35 to $2.74'per pupil: 
also an equal number of tax rates ranging from .oog-a1 to 
a) mills. (Mass. Annual Report, 1896-7, pp. cxxxvi- 
cxl. 
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justment would contribute much to 
simplify the whole school problem, 
which includes kindergarten, element- 
ary, grammar, high school and mixed 
or rural ungraded schools. Besides, 
the high school has in recent years 
grown to large proportions in its 
courses of study and its cost. It has 
received unusual attention from 
teaching bodies, legislatures and phil- 
anthropic persons, who see in right 
education an element of social safety, 
welfare and progress. The plan sub- 
mitted is as follows: 

I. A triple high school,* that is an 
English, classical and mechanic arts 
high school, shall be established in ev- 
ery city of New England containing a 
population of 15,000 or more. 

This is a modification of the Mas- 
sachusetts high school law of 1895, 
which provides for such a high school 
in every city of 20,000 or more inhab- 
itants. It is assumed that there will be 
20,000 people in and within easy ac- 
cess of every citv of 15,000 popula- 
tion. The recommendation would, 
therefore, be equivalent to the exten- 
sion of the Massachusetts high school 
law, which is based on a 20,000 urban 
group of population, over all New 
England. A more limited high school 
law is mandatory in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, and in Vermont to 
towns of 2,500 population and up- 
wards, but permissive in other New 
England states. As a matter of fact, 
high schools exist in all New Eng- 
land cities of 15,000 population. The 
result of such legislation would be, 
therefore, in the area of its operation 
to fix the standard of high schools, 
which is variable in all states, and 
somewhat to enlarge the scope of 
their work. It would secure a num- 
ber of high schools of a grade and ex- 
cellence equal to the best New Eng- 
land high schools. 

II. A triple high school shall be 


* A single high school as English or classical may be 
provided where advantageous, or the grammar school course 
may be continued into the first or second year of a high 
school course in some places. The high school unit, in 
which the teaching and economic sides are well adjusted, is 
thought by many to require at least one hundred pupils. 


established in every county of New 
England. 

The population of the 67 counties 
of New England is as follows, meas- 
ured by the 20,000 population limit. 


Over 20,000. Under 20,000. 
Maine. 13 counties. 3 counties. 
New Hampshire.... 8 2 
10 “ 4 
Massachusetts......12 “ 2 oe 
Rhode Island ...... 4 I 
Cunnecticut........ 

55 counties, 12 counties, 


The recognition of the 20,000 pop- 
ulation group is preserved in this sug- 
gestion, which is the basis of the Mas- 
sachusetts law as to cities. There is 
also a recognition of the town group 
idea, which is thought important in 
New England government. The 
county is a group of towns. In the 
conduct of triple high schools, as now 
developed, the town is deemed by law 
unequal to such burden which is 
placed on a certain grade of cities. 

The twelve counties with less than 
20,000 population may be arranged as 
follows: 

NEW ENGLAND COUNTIES, 


Popula- Popula- Popula-| Popula- 
thon tron tion thon 

| below | 5,000- 10,000- 15,000- 

| 5,000. | 10,000. 15,000, | 20,000. 


New Hampshire..| | | cove | 
Massachusetts....| 2 | cece | coc 
Connecticut...... 
| 


| 


It is evident, therefore, that the sec- 
ond suggestion would be but a slight 
modification of the Massachusetts 
triple high school law as to population 
group. We may add here, also, that 
in every New England county a high 
school now exists, whose grade might 
be lifted and its scope of work in- 
creased to meet the proposed require- 
ments. 

III. Two triple high schools shall 
be established in every county of New 
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England whose population is 40,000 
or more. 

Adhering to the population group 
as a basis of legislation, there are 
counties of New England with a pop- 
ulation exceeding 40,000, but contain- 
ing no city of 15,000 population. The 
suggestion covers the following coun- 
ties: 


State County. Population. 

49,589 
§7,012 

Penobscot ........-- 72,865 
Washington........ - 44,482 
co 62,829 

New Hampshire ...Merrimac........-. -49,435 
Rockingham ....... 49,650 

Vermont...... Rutland ...... 15,397 
Massachusetts ..... Franklin. 40,145 
Connecticut .......Litchfield........... 535542 
Windham .......... 40,145 


As has been stated under the fore- 
going suggestion, it may here be said 
that high schools are already estab- 
lished in the counties above named to 
the requisite number, but their grade 
and the scope of their work need re- 
adjustment. 

To carry out the three foregoing 
suggestions would locate triple high 
schools in New [England as follows: 


MAINE. 


Alfred, Auburn, Augusta, Bangor, Bath, 
Belfast, Biddeford, Brunswick, Calais. 
Caribou, Dover, Ellsworth, Farmington, 
Houlton, Lewiston, Lincoln, Machias, 
Paris, Portland, Rockland, Skowhegan, 
Waldboro, Waterville, 23. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Claremont, Concord, Dover, Exeter, 
Franklin, Keene, Laconia, Lancaster, 
Manchester, Nashua, Plymouth, Ports- 
mouth, Wolfboro, 13. 

VERMONT. 
Bennington, Brattleboro, Burlington, 
Fairhaven, Island Pond, Middlebury, 


Montpelier, Morrisville, Newnort, North 
Hero, Rutland, St. Albans, St. Johnsbury, 
West Randolph, White River Junction, 15. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amherst, Boston, Brockton, Brookline, 
Cambridge, Chelsea, Chicopee, Edgar- 
town, Fall River, Fitchburg. Gloucester, 
Greenfield, Harwich, Haverhill, Holyoke, 
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Lawrence, Lowell, Lynn, Malden, Nan- 
tucket, New Bedford, North Adams, 
Northampton, Orange, Pittsfield, Plym- 
outh, Quincy, Salem, Somerville, Spring- 
field, Taunton, Waltham, Worcester, 33. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Newport, Pawtucket, Providence, War- 
ren, Warwick, Westerly, Woonsocket, 7. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport, Canaan, Danbury, Hartford, 
Meriden, Middletown, New Britain, New 
Haven, New London, Norwalk, Norwich, 
Putnam, Rockville, Stamford, Torrington, 
Waterbury, Willimantic, 17. 


New England, total, 108. 


In the location of such high schools 
at places of less than 15,000, the size 
and accessibility of the school centre 
have both been considered. The list 
may be modified by a more exhaust- 
ive study on these lines and by taking 
into account the location of normal 
schools, state agricultural colleges 
and other educational institutions 
which might be utilized in this con- 
nection. These are important ele- 
ments in the problem. 

The proposed triple high schools, 
108 in number, will be far less numer- 
ous than the high schools of all kinds 
now in existence, which number 421. 
This would tend to economy in school 
expenditures, a question which has 
not received due attention. Annual 
school expenses in New England now 
aggregate $20,000,000. Public school 
administration has grown to immense 
proportions in the number of persons 
interested, funds expended, and prop- 
erty involved. Secretary W. M. Stet- 
.on of Maine, who has made careful 
inquiry into school economy, affirms* 
that Maine may save one-third of a 
million dollars annually, or one dollar 
in every six, by improved business 
methods in public school administra- 
tion. Other high authorities make 
similar statements in respect both to 
country and city schools. 

The accessibility or relation of these 
schools to the population is shown by 
the table herewith given. 

* Maine School Report, 1895. 
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Percentage of}, boundary idea to the ed- 
ge of 

| population  ucational idea; the latter 
high schools | standard high school is fundamental while 

of all kinds. | high schools. | townsand | sol 
the former is capable of 
SQ 23 | 28+- per ct. .661 
New, Hampshire 39 13 337 .893 cnools Of Cor 
Vermont ....... 40 15 1igt “ 75 respondence, with occa- 
Massachusetts.--/ 33 62+ “ 934 sional meetings for class 
_| for remote pupils who 
Totals...... 421 108 | 52+ per ct. 914 cannot attend high 


IV. A general high school shall 
be established in every city or county 
of New England whose population is 
40,000 or above. In such schools ev- 
erything desired shall be taught, pro- 
vided a sufficient number express a 
desire for a particular study at a fixed 
date, the number and date to be fixed 
by law. 

The triple high school affords much 
enlargement of educational advan- 
tages to the youth; but the general 
high school would go still further.t 
Much greater latitude might be al- 
lowed in the matter of electives, a 
course strongly commended at pres- 
ent by some administrators of educa- 
t10n. 

V. These high schools shall be 
free to all youth of New England, 
subject to appropriate regulations by 
school authorities. | 

The erasure of the local boundary 
in a measure by the population group 
and the adoption of a more compre- 
hensive plan of school management 
will open high schools to youth in a 
larger area. The accessibility] of a 
school may therefore be the chief fac- 
tor in determining where the pupil 
shall attend. High schools near state 
borders may be of nearly equal value 
to pupils in two states on account of 
accessibility. Such is the case along 
the border of every New England 
state. This subordinates the local 


_“ That is, in towns having steam or electric roads orboth 
within or close to their borders. 

t** Equal Education in Connecticut,” by W. Scott, pp. 
23-29, on commerce, trades, agriculture, music and art in 
public instruction. 

President C. W. Eliot, The Gap between Common 
Schools and Colleges,” favors the arrangement of secondary 
schools with a view to railway accessibility. 


>. 


schools daily. 

That effective work might thus be 
done, if placed in the hands of capa- 
ble instructors, is beyond doubt. The 
wise development of such a method 
might utilize the postal system, the 
book, correspondence and other fea- 
tures of work with less frequent meet- 
ing with teacher and class than is se- 
cured in daily school sessions. In 
some cases it may develop independ- 
ent and original elements of character 
in the student and show, what is be- 
lieved to be true by some teachers of 
experience, that many pupils suffer 
from excess rather than from lack of 
instruction. They require self-help. 
At all events, such provision, wisely 
conducted, will prove of advantage in 
the effort to reach pupils remote from 
school centres. 

The old classification of school 
population was urban, suburban, rural 
and remote,—four classes. These 
classes have been reduced to two by 
the marvellous growth of transporta- 
tion facilities during the last fifty 
years or less. These two classes are 
urban and remote. The remote class 
is numerically small, and it is believed 
that this phase of the school problem 
admits a remedy. 

VII. The practicability of school 
cars, for use in sections of New Eng- 
land whose population is sparse and 
for general educational service, shall 
be investigated. 

The general question of transporta- 
tion for schools is as yet unsettled. 
Pupils’ fares on steam roads and elec- 
trics lack uniformity of treatment. 
But it is probable that, when trans- 
portation becomes more frequent in 


| 
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connection with central schools, uni- 
formity of rates and lower terms will 
be secured, and will be found advan- 
tageous both to railroads and the pub- 
lic. The power of railroad corpora- 
tions, however, is so extensive that 
towns and small communities are at 
a disadvantage in securing these re- 
sults. The state has a duty here, and 
in the final adjustment joint action by 
the states may be necessary. — 

VIII. Appropriate legislation and 
equitable taxation are essential in the 
plan set forth, or in any plan that may 
be considered. 

In handling these questions of gov- 
ernment, the best wisdom of the citi- 
zens of New England and a profound 
interest in public education are indis- 
pensable. It is believed, however, 
that a comprehensive and _ flexible 
plan may be secured to reach all New 
England youth without the need of a 
single new principle or method of 
legislation or taxation. Let the prin- 
ciples and methods now existing and 
generally approved be directed by 
wisdom, patriotism and a strong de- 
sire for the good of the children and 
youth of New England, and salutary 
changes for the better in education 
may be quickly accomplished. 

It may be added that taxation for 
education falls unequally in every part 
of New England, and this inequality 
is an obstacle to educational prog- 
ress.* Governor Wolcott of Massa- 
chusetts, in his annual message ap- 
proving the commission of 1897 on 
taxation, says, “How best to raise by 
taxation the vast sums of money re- 
quired to meet the demands of a 
progressive civilization, is a problem 
of great difficulty, which has not yet 
found its ultimate solution.” To 
equalize the burdens of educational 
taxation is one of the most important 
of public problems. Comparing the 
counties Aroostook with Cumber- 
land, Franklin with Suffolk, Tolland 
with Fairfield, we see that the poorer 
county carries the heavier tax rate, 


* Report of Committee of Twelve on Rural Schools, pp. 
29, 30. 
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and yet is able with it to do far less for 
its children. The same condition pre- 
vails among towns of the same 
county. The imposition of a state tax 
has proven a partial cure for this in- . 
equality. A wiser division of the re- 
ceipts of a state tax is also advocated 
by some friends of education. The 
better correlation of all taxing units, 
town, county, city and state, is hoped 
for by not a few educational people 
and public men. Urfiform educa- 
tional standards and an equal tax rate 
are urged on the ground that public 
education is an interest:of the entire 
commonwealth, which intrusts it, in 
a measure, to smaller divisions of the 
state, but can never safely permit it 
to become unjustly burdensome to 
the smaller and poorer sections, nor 
to suffer detriment from meagre sup- 
port. 

IX. Voluntary cooperation should 
be encouraged in connection with 
public education. 

The power of such cooperation is 
well understood in New England. 
The work of Christian churches is 
conducted among us almost wholly 
by the free gifts of the people. The 
splendid cluster of colleges and uni- 
versities in New England rests chiefly 
on the benefactions of comparatively 
few persons. Some views of public 
education which government may be 
slow to take, enlightened philan- 
thropy* may be quick to embrace. 

New England is one in the sub- 
stance of its life. May not its peo- 
ple cooperate with a strong and pre- 
vailing will, where government may 
feel that it must pause, to bring to 
every child equal and generous train- 
ing in public education? Government 
itself rests on the will of the people. 
Let the voluntary cooperation of the 


‘people, which is capable of indefinite 


expansion, strengthen and reinforce 
public education. The cause is among 
the noblest. It is the training of a 
free people under the most favorable 
conditions that have ever existed. 


* The Peabody Fund is a unique illustration. See 38th 
Annual Report, 1898, Hon. J. L. M. Curry, Agent, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 
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NEW ENGLAND'S FIRST COLLEGE OUT OF 
ENGLAND. 


By E. P. Powell. 


HEN.New England started 

westward, she carried her 

school system with her. Un- 
fortunately this had suffered disinte- 
gration since its first inception. At 
the outset the Massachusetts system 
of education was completely collateral 
with its political system. These two 
institutions, with the church, formed 
three distinct and equally important 
social evolutions; although the 
church of New England dominated 
both state and school. The colonial 
university lay upon a broad basis of 
higher schools; and these upon 
schools that were primary and as uni- 
versal as the population. Harvard 
was founded as a state school at the 
apex of the system. But as Massa- 
chusetts grew westward, the sym- 
metry of both her political and educa- 
tional development was broken up. 
It was a week's travel to cross the 
state. The counties hung loosely to- 
gether, and easily acted independ- 
ently of each other. Even the church 
svstem suffered, and would have be- 
come dislocated, but for the fact that 
each church was an independent fac- 
tor, able to act with its neighbor 
without a rigid superintendence. As 
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boys could not be sent from the west- 
ern settlements as far as Cambridge, 
the deficiency in classical training re- 
quired the building of colleges for de- 
nominational purposes. That these 
were a fathom less classical than the 
university was to be expected. The 
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Mathers could write Latin as readily 
as English ; but the graduates of these 
new colleges, although catechised in 
Latin, were never thoroughly classical 
' scholars. There was an increase of 
teaching of theology and a decrease 
of classical learning. 

It was at this point that the over- 
flow went beyond the boundaries of 
the state. Connecticut was always 
restlessandalways pioneering. Shehad 
settled Vermont and had a colony in 
Pennsylvania ; and now she was ready 
to anticipate Massachusetts in the 
western wilderness. At the close of 
the War of Independence, her sons 
pushed up the Mohawk valley, be- 
yond the Dutch settlements, and 
turned their first furrows near Fort 
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Schuyler, now Utica. The 
first village to take organic 
form was Clinton. There 
were six founders of the 
township; and they brought 
with them a full cargo of 
New England ideas; emi- 
nently that of the necessity 
of universal education. 

But Dominie Samuel 
Kirkland, also from Con- 
necticut, had preceded these 
settlers as early as 1764. His 
mission was to live among 
the Iroquois, and, if possi- 
ble, infuse their confederacy with 
New England conceptions of church 
and state. The last frontier post 
left behind him was _ Johnstown. 
Having gone beyond this post, 
Kirkland was unable to com- 
municate with the Indians, until a 
Dutch trader happened along who 
could act as interpreter. The first 
question propounded by the Iroquois 
was, “What put it into your head to 
leave your father’s home and country, 
and come so many hundreds of miles 
to see us and live with us?” It was 
impossible for Kirkland to give a dip- 
lomatic answer to this question; for 
the two confederacies, that of New 
England and that of the five Iroquois 
peoples, were the two most nearly 
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equal powers upon the American con- 
tinent. It must be acknowledged 
that the latter could with some degree 
of consistency have sent missionaries 
to the former. But Kirkland an- 
swered, with Saxon frankness, that 
he came “to teach the Indians 
the knowledge possessed by the 
whites.” From the very first, he 
formed and announced an _ educa- 
tional conception rather than a purely 
religious or theological. He never 
acted the part of a mere preacher of 
a new religion. He was adopted into 
the family of the principal chief, and 
began his work 

as the instructor 

of his tribal fa- 
ther. When the 
lessons drew 
upon books and 
writings, the 
chief explained 
that he preferred 
oral instruction, 
and that not only 
himself but all 
his people chose 
to have as little 
to do with books 
as possible. 
“Writing,” he 


said, “speaks for 
a great many 
years.” 


In 1766, Kirk- 
land received or- 
dination in Con- 
necticut to estab- 
lish his relation solely with the 
Oneidas; that one tribe of the 
Confederacy which he found to be 
most ready to receive instruction, 
and on the whole to be the most 
intelligent of the six associated peo- 
ples. He proceeded at once to es- 
tablish schools; but these were almost 
entirely obliterated by the War of the 
Revolution which so_ speedily fol- 
lowed. In 1784 we find Kirkland had 
returned to see what he could do in 
the way of reconstruction. He found 
the Confederacy terribly broken up by 
the conflict in which they had been 
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compelled to share. Their orchards 
had been cut down, their houses 
burned, and their power as a nation 
forever broken. But they received 
Kirkland with cordiality, giving him 
a tract of land two miles square, on 
the west side of the Treaty Line, 
which the whites called the Property 
Line. He was convinced that the only 
way to save his friends from utter dis- 
integration was by a thorough system 
of education. A conference on this 
subject was held with the Indian 
headsmen. Before these he laid his 
scheme, and received the following 
reply: 

“You, my 
friend, in- 
creasing, and we 
are decreasing. 
Our canoes were 
once on the riv- 
ers and lakes, 
which are now 
full of your great 
ships. The land 
which you 
bought of us for 
a trifle you now 
sell for thou- 
sands of dollars. 
Your villages 
and great cities 
cover the land 
where once rose 
the smoke of our 
wigwams. Why 
the difference? It 
is the curse ofthe 
Great Spirit resting upon us for some 
unknown sin.” 

Kirkland answered that the real dif- 
ficulty was their lack of knowledge, 
industrial, political and religious. He 
argued with them that knowledge is 
power. His plan of schools, drawn 
up in form, was then expounded at 
length. After full deliberation, the 
chiefs consented to codperate ; — evi- 
dently, however, with very little faith 
in great results. Having won the ac- 
cord of the Indians, Kirkland next 
applied himself to the white people. 
He went to Philadelphia, making a 
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strong appeal to Washington and 
Knox and Hamilton as well as to 
Congress. Knox, then Secretary of 
War, wrote express- 
ing the sympathy of 
the government and 


conveying the  in- 
dorsement of Wash- 
ington. Congress 


granted a yearly sum 
of fifteen thousand 
dollars to “instruct 
the Iroquois in agri- 
culture and the useful 
arts.” More thor- 
oughly to arouse the 
interest of New Eng- 
land, Kirkland took 
a young chief with 
him and visited the 
colleges of Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, 
and New Hampshire. 
He was at Dartmouth and Harvard in 
1792. 

The scheme as perfected included 
primary schools for the youngest, and 
an academy or high school for ad- 
vanced scholars. Seldom have the 
ideals of Plato’s academy found a 
stronger application than here among 
these dusky tribes of New York. The 
primary schools soon gathered in a 
large number of Indian children; but 
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the academy failed of its original pur- 
pose. It was proposed that instruc- 
tion should be given “in the princi- 
ples of human nature, and in the his- 
tory of civilized society, so that the 
pupils should be able to discern the 
differences between a state of nature 
and a state of civilization, and know 
what it is that makes one nation differ 
from another in wealth, power and 
happiness; and in the principles of 
natural religion, the moral precepts, 
and the most plain and explicit doc- 


trines of Christianity.” “loo much 
honor cannot be given to Kirkland 


for having held firmly in view two 
points: (1) to enlarge the social 
outlook of the tribes to which his mis- 
sion sent him; and (2) to displace all 
proselyvting by the nobler purpose of 
establishing a basis of morals and eth- 
ical principles. He seems at no time 
to have had in view a scheme of con- 
verting the natives to 
his own notions. It 
was a broad educa- 
tional plan, laid out 
by a man who re- 
spected under- 
stood Indian charac- 
ter. 

The academy was 
built near the Treaty 
Line, so as to be con- 
venient for both In- 
dian youths’ and 
whites. That location 
is now called College 
Hill; and the acad- 
emy has become New 
England’s first col- 
lege on its march 
westward, Hamilton 
For funds Kirkland ap- 
pealed not only to the govern- 
ment and to the state, but to 
his friends in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. Timothy Pickering, 
who was in Washington's Cabinet, 
encouraged and aided his  subscrip- 
tions. Hamilton seems also to have 
given him the assistance of his name. 
Kirkland went to Philadelphia to hold 
a special conference with Washing- 
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ton, from whom he also received pe- 
cuniary help. Kirkland himself gave 
three hundred acres of land, the same 
to be leased for the benefit of the 
school. It was eventually sold; and 
the writer of this article resides on a 
portion of it, holding title directly 
from the Kirkland family. 

The building of the academy was a 
matter most exciting and momentous 
to all those pioneers, who had already 
made the word Clinton famous as the 
name of a frontier town. It was New 
England on the march westward to 
conquer the continent. The first pio- 
neers had cut down trees in 1786, and 
it was now 1793. Other villages were 
in process of formation. Vermont 
was restlessly pouring an overflow 
into the northern part of the state — 
a population that watched Kirkland 
with deep sympathy. The subscrip- 
tions for the academy building read, 
“Samuel Kirkland, to pounds and 
fifteen days’ work,” followed by sub- 
scriptions of from five shillings up- 
ward, from all the settlers for many 
miles around. It was simply a peo- 
ple’s movement. It was a repetition 
of the building of Harvard: only now 
the Puritans had reached the centre of 
the Empire State—not without soften- 
ing of their sharper characteristics. 


Tradition has it that Kirkland was 
as much influenced by his Indian 
friend as the latter was by him; that, 
in fact, he was almost as much a be- 
liever in Skenandoa’s God as Skenan- 
doa was in his. Their friendship was 
one of those fine things that work to- 
gether in creating the nobler episodes 
of history. The grand old warrior, a 
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superb type of manhood, and the 
white hero were in all ways colaborers 
through life; and at last, just down 
that swale in my orchard, they were 
finally laid to rest. A lofty hill over- 
looks their graves, crowned with a 
group of hemlocks, toward which the 
chief is supposed to have pointed 
when he uttered that outburst of pa- 
thetic eloquence: “I am an aged hem- 
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lock; the winds of a hundred win- 
ters have whistled through my 
boughs.” 

For some reason, probably dis- 
satisfaction with Kirkland’s edu- 
cational program and _ religious 
liberalism, the Board withdrew his 
commission as missionary the next 
year after the founding of the 
academy. 

Still the curriculum to be taught 
and the method of teaching were 
keenly New England, both in style 
and sentiment. The habits of the 
New England pioneers had clung 
with remarkable closeness to 
those of Old England. So the 
gardens of central New York, and 
the houses, did not depart from 
the models borrowed by Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut from the 
mother country. Every garden 

was laid off in formal squares, and 
spaded, every foot of it. It never oc- 
curred to these Anglo-Saxon sons of 
Anglo-Saxons that they could just as 
well cultivate their beets and onions 
withhorseand plough. They continued 
to do as their fathers had done, where 
land was scarce and every foot must 
be used to best advantage. It is not 
therefore to be wondered at that 
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Latin and Greek went into the cur- 
riculum of the schools along the edge 
of the great forests. England is not 
yet emancipated; New England is 
not; and not till after 1850 did we be- 
gin to build our houses with any de- 
gree of freedom from tradition, or 


plant our gardens, or arrange our 
academic schedule of studies accord- 
ing to views born of the time and 
place. 

The school of Plato failed to reach 
the Indians after the manner hoped 
readjust 


for by Kirkland. To one 


GLIMPSES NEAR THE 
COLLEGE GROUNDS. 
civilization to another is not 
easily accomplished. To re- 
adjust the convictions and 
views of a strictly natural 
sort of life to a life of civiliza- 
tion has never been quite 
possible. The historian 1s 
even compelled to say that 
it has never been possible for 
Turanians to fuse with Aryans, or for 
Shemites to forget their origin while 
dwelling in the tents of Japhet. Still 
I have seen the queen of the Oneidas 
in her Wisconsin home; and her 
scholarly culture and noble woman- 
hood showed that the Oneidas did re- 
ceive a marked influence from Kirk- 
land’s educational effort. In June, 


of 1873, when a monument to Kirk- 
land was dedicated, two great-grand- 
sons of Skenandoa, one a minister and 
the other a grand sachem, addressed 
the 


audience. “We,” said one of 
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them, “remember the good Kirkland 
as the friend of our fathers. As the 
sun cometh in the morning, so he 
came from the east, in 1766, to glad- 
den the hearts of my people, and to 
clothe us with the light of the Good 
Spirit. The Good Spirit reached out 
of his window, and took him from us 
when sixty-nine snows had fallen and 
melted away. At the age of one hun- 
dred and ten, we laid beside him John 
Skenandoa, the great sachem. Arm 
in arm, as brothers, they walked life’s 
trail; and now they are where nothing 
can separate them. But 
their deeds will never 
die. So long as the 


sun lights the 
sky by day, and 


the moon. by 
night, we will 
rub the mould 
and dust from 


their gravestones 
and say, ‘Broth- 
here sleep the good and the 


ers, 
brave. 

Soon after 
there was talk of seeking a collegiate 
charter for the academy, which was 


the century opened, 


filling up with white pupils. By law 
this charter could not be obtained un- 
til a fund had been raised of at least 
fifty thousand dollars. The patroon 
of Albany, Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
headed the list with one thousand dol- 
lars: and Governor Tompkins added 
five hundred dollars. The unique ed- 
ucational system of New York State 
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BY THE COLLEGE GROUNDS. 
heard through all the buildings.”’ The 


devolved the power of granting or 
withholding charters upon a re- 
gency. In 1812 the regents con- 
ceded the claim of the academy, and 
raised it to the rank of a college. 
The surroundings of the college 
were still primitive. Forests flanked 
the campus, full of game. Most of 
the two thousand acres given to Kirk- 
land were still woodland. The valley 
below had about five hundred popu- 
lation. Travel was mostly on the Al- 
bany and Buffalo turnpike or by the 
Erie Canal. Utica was a village of 
less than a thousand inhabitants. The 
highway to the college was little more 
than a cattle path. Kirkland gave 
land for a fine street; but this was a 
public pasture, even after it had 
been formally laid out. On the cam- 
pus, time-keeping was by a shadow 
mark on the gravel walk, and later bv 
a sun-dial. A bell was purchased in 
or about 1818, and this was rung by a 
stalwart tutor. I find no record at 
Hamilton of the custom in vogue at 
Dartmouth just before the opening of 
the century. “A walk of a definite 
length was staked off in front of the 
college building; over this an Indian 
paced, and at the end of a paced-off 
hour he gave a whoop which could be 


elasticity of such an hour would 
hardly suit the present requirements 
of college work. 

The first three presidents of the col- 
lege, Backus, Davis and Dwight, 
were all graduates of Yale; and for 
many vears Hamilton was called a 
child of Yale. Kirkland’s own sym- 
pathies were with the Connecticut 
college, although he was closely asso- 
ciated with Harvard, where one of his 
sons became president, and with 
Dartmouth, where another took his 
degree. The first president, Backus, 
was a man eminently fitted for his 
work. A wit as well as a scholar, he 
was as closely in touch with the ruder 
phases of pioneer life as with the more 
scholarly elements of Connecticut 
and Massachusetts. His daughter be- 
came wife of Gerrit Smith, while the 
daughter of Kirkland became the wife 
of Edward Robinson,—two of the 
most distinguished and_ scholarly 
graduates the college has ever had. 
The death of Backus was a lamentable 
event; for it was impossible to secure 
another with such eminent qualifica- 
tions for the peculiar position which 
he occupied. His successor, Henry 
Davis, was a scholar among scholars, 
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but a Puritan, with all the grit that 
Puritan ancestry indicated —as un- 
bending and unpliant in his nature as 
A rebel- 


Backus had been adaptable. 
lion under his rule 
nearly broke up 
the college; but 
Davis refused to 
yield one tittle to 
trustees stu- 
dents, and_ ulti- 
mately brought 
order out of 


chaos. When at 
last he felt that he 
was_ triumphant 
over all opposi- 
tion, he resigned. 
His successor, 
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deal of an English- 
man; Dwight and 
Davis had brought 
in more of Puritan 
sentiment ; and 
Penny was an alert 
Irishman in_ his 
sentiments and 
methods. North 
was of the elegant 
type of the rich, 
beautiful and 


rare, 
less self-assertive 
American scholar. 


As a professor he 
had been remark- 
ably capable; but 
as an executive officer he did not 
prove to be as complete a_ suc- 
cess. It was his fortune to live 
at a time when the paternal method 


Dwight, was a son 
of Timothy 
Dwight of Yale— 
a most beautiful 
character and a noble specimen of 
manhood. But the college was still 
seeking to find another man like 
sackus—a habit it has not even yet 
quite got over. 

After Dwight came Dr. Joseph 
Penny of Trinity College, Dublin. 
But he was soon ousted; and his suc- 
cessor was the genial, scholarly Sim- 
eon North. Once more a son of 
Yale had reached the office, while his 
chief competitor was John Lathrop, 
who married the granddaughter of 
Kirkland. Backus had been a good 


KNOX HALL. 


of government was passing out 
of our learned institutions,  ulti- 
mately to be replaced by the frater- 
nal. But his paternalism consisted in 
loving the students as a father. In his 
make-up there was not a selfish or 
worldly thread. Had he been less 
beautiful, he would soon have become 
the victim of the boys; but as it was, 
it became a common byword, “We 
love the Prex.”” The nephew of Sim- 
eon North is now the venerable and 
beloved Edward North, professor of 
Greek. 
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Still again, the successor of North, 
Samuel Ware Fisher, was selected 
from the list of Yale alumni; but 
brown, who came next in the hon- 
ored line, was a graduate of Dart- 
mouth. Darling, the eighth president, 
was from Amherst. At last, when 
nearly a hundred years old, Hamilton 
called one of its own graduates, Me- 
lancthon Woolsey Stryker, to the 
presidency. So it has come about 
that all the presidents of Kirkland’s 
college have come from New Eng- 
land colleges, with two exceptions, 
Penny and Stryker; and of the seven, 
five were sons of Yale. 

Its curriculum, we have 
seen, belonged to the era of 
classical decadence; when 
Latin and Greek were stud- 
ied, not for their worth, but 
because they had been 
studied. The present was 
not vet ready to let go the 
past. At this day chemistry 
in Hamilton College is op- 
tional, but the study of the 
Bible is required. This 
strong New England hered- 
ity has outlived the very 
same traits in the colleges 
of New England itself. In 
this fact it is not improb- 
able that we must discover 
one cause of its stagnation 
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in growth. The 
number of pupils 
is little greater 
than in 1830—40, 
while Yale _ has 
multiplied its pu- 
pils into the thou- 
sands; although it 
is often repeated: 
“Few, but quality, 
my friend, qual- 
ity.” 

Hamilton Col- 
lege, small as it is, 
sits proudly upon 
College Hill, re- 
membering its 
glorious origin, 
and looking at its 
phylacteries with pride. It has 
sent out a remarkable list of able 
alumni, who have given it great 
honor. Where in the history of any 
of our smaller colleges can we point 
to a period where not a man on the 
staff of teachers did not hold rank as 
a special genius? But Hamilton 
points with reasonable pride to the 
day when Simeon North was presi- 
dent; Marcus Catlin, Henry Mande- 
ville, Theodore W. Dwight, Edward 
North and Charles Avery were in- 
structors; and these were followeda 
little later by Josiah Noves and then 
by C. H. F. Peters. This is a remark- 
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able collection of instructors; and I 
doubt whether it has ever been sur- 
passed in any other American institu- 
tion. Mandeville may be called the 
founder of modern elocu- 
tion: Dwight became one 
of the most eminent ju- 
rists in the United States: 
Peters stood at the head of 
the astronomers of his 
day; while Josiah Noyes 
Was in important fields the 
greatest genius of his gen- 
eration. I shall never for- A\ | | 
get seeing a meeting of ye © 
Noyes and Daniel Web- 
ster, during Webster's last 

and famous. tour through 5 
the Empire State. They Oo 


had been classmates at * 

Dartmouth; and when 
THE 
Webster's eyes fell upon 
his old boy friend, the marble 
instantly became instinct with life 
and tenderness. Throwing his arms 
about Noyes, he exclaimed: “My 


God, is that you, Noyes?” — and for 
a time they were lost to the admiring 
and wondering crowd. The Empire 
State had utterly failed to make a 
merchantable salt until Noves gave 
them the benefit of his chemical skill. 
As a token of appreciation the state 
annually sent him a barrel of salt. 

It has been said ungraciously that 
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the history’ of 
Hamilton College 
has been one of al- 
ways hunting for 
a president, when 
not engaged in 
hunting one out. 
This has been due 
largely to the 
democracy which 
gives the _ pres- 
ident of this insti- 
tution no more 
power be- 
longs to any other 
teacher, but de- 


mands of him ex- 
ecutive success in 
building up the in- 
stitution, while it lays at his door 
any failure to meet the hopes of pa- 
trons. It has also been due to the fact 
that the college is one of several cre- 
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ated under the regency svystem—a sys- 
tem that has proved wholly inadequate 
to educational life and progress. It 
sustains the old paternalism of the 
past, in form, with no compensative 
vigor and helpfulness. It is an orna- 
mental yet burdensome inheritance, 
not easily got rid of. The consequence 
is that New England colleges have 
drawn more students from the Em- 
pire State than her own colleges have 
matriculated. The rise of Cornell and 
Syracuse Universities, practically in- 
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dependent of the regency, points 
towards a change; but meanwhile 
Hamilton sees as vet no chance for 
resuming its relative position. Under 
a wise state system, it would fifty 
vears ago have secured the position 
of a state university. 

Among the curious propositions to 
reconstruct the college was one made, 
in 1828, by Gerrit Smith, who offered 
to take entire charge of the finances 
for the term of six vears. This prop- 
osition included the yielding of the 
use of the college grounds and build- 
ings and their contents to Mr. Smith. 
The Board was asked to agree to re- 
pair and improve, from time to time, 
the grounds and buildings, and im- 
prove the library and apparatus. The 
commencement dinner should be pro- 
vided by the trustees; but they should 
be at no expense for fuel, bell ringing, 
and sweeping rooms and halls. Mr. 
Smith agreed to defray the whole ex- 
pense of providing teachers, and was 
in turn to receive all charges for tui- 
tion and diplomas, and all rents de- 
rivable from any part of the premises. 
He agreed not to introduce any es- 
sential changes in the studies, govern- 
ment or regulations of the college, 
without the consent of the trustees; 
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nor to change the personnel of the 
faculty. but previous to this agree- 
ment, he would insist on an entire re- 
construction of the faculty. This 
novel experiment of absolutism in 
college government did not come to 
a trial, as it was not only opposed by 
the faculty, very naturally, but was 
declined by the trustees. It is a pity 
that the proposition could not have 
had a favorable hearing and at least 
a brief test: for if any man could have 
made a success of it, it was Gerrit 
Smith. A millionaire before the con- 
centration of wealth in a few hands 
had become common, Mr. Smith was 
remarkably gifted with a spirit of 
beneficence and executive tact. He 
was as independent in his theories of 
educational matters as in his political 
and theological creeds. In college 
Smith had been one of the most free 
and easy of roisterers. President 
Backus, however, thoroughly under- 
stood the man, and dealt with him 
in his offhand, generous way. Smith 
particularly loved a game of cards, 
and was sure to indulge in gaming 
whenever he had an _ opportunity. 
Backus, suspecting something of this 
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sort was going on in the janitor’s 
room, marched in with his boots in 
hand, for the janitor to polish them. 
“Very well,” said the sable gentle- 
man, “set them down, Doctor, and I 
will tend to them.” Marching to the 
bed, Backus gave the huge cowskins 
a fling underneath. As he had antici- 
pated, they severely hit the concealed 
Smith, who expressed his astonish- 
ment and pain with a groan. Peer- 
ing under, Backus cried out, “What 
are you doing here, Mr. Smith?” 
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Gerrit turned to him, ‘““My dear 
president, | am meditating on the 
mutability of empires.” 

As late as the administration of 
Penny, it was not uncommon for 
the faculty to exercise the right cf 
corporal punishment,—a right by 
no means outgrown at Harvard 
during the same period. Penny 
went so far as to carry a cowhide 
and lash the boys when he found 
them carousing out of legal hours. 
In retaliation, they caught him of 
a dark night, and rolled him in a 
mud puddle. Edward Everett, in 
an autobiographical sketch of 
Harvard, tells us that in the fore 
part of the century freshmen were 
still obliged to take off their hats 
in the presence of members of 
higher classes. As a check on the 
abuse of this service, each fresh- 
man placed himself under a mem- 
ber of the senior class, who was 
called his senior. This senior 
alone had the privilege of ordering 
about his own freshman. This 
Anglicanism never got into the 
colleges started by New England- 
ers on their way westward. Pater- 
nalism was limited to an absolute 
sway of the faculty. Indeed, by 
my own recollection there was less 
assumed authority of upper class- 
men in 1850 than now. College 
life was very simple and brotherly. 
There is of late a drift toward a 
more shaded rank and spirit, as 
well as to an increased use of the 
medizval gown and cap. In other 
words, the paternalism which for- 

merly constituted the government of 
the faculty has now become a govern- 
ment on the part of the students. We 
prefer by all means a thorough in- 
auguration of that fraternalism which 
governs by love and by association. 
The day is upon us when the profess- 
ors must become intimately friendly 
with the boys under their charge, in 
the name of that higher responsibility 
which would create character as well 
as make scholars. Bringing out the 
old medizval dresses from closets 
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where they have hung for a genera- 
tion past will be of very little use in 
creating a higher manhood or a typ- 
ical scholarship. 

I know of no college where tradi- 
tion has so strong a hold as at Ham- 
ilton. There is the unconscious 
power of unconscious opinions and 
methods. The effect of this is to re- 


create every individual placed under 
its influence, and to some extent mark 
him as a Hamiltonian. Among tra- 
ditionary customs, not one held its 
own more tenaciously than the obli- 
gation of every freshman to “ring off 
the rust,” as he entered the sopho- 
more class. The class was expected, 
before taking its advanced seats in 
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chapel, to have spent one night in 
jangling noises from the chapel bell, 
to signify that they had duly passed 
through freshman vear, and were en- 
titled to take higher rank. Of course 
this display of class honor was forbid- 
den by the faculty; and it was one of 
the comical phases of the vear to mark 
the struggle between the opposing 
forces. Not infrequently the boys 
were cornered in the belfry by a de- 
termined faculty below, and com- 
pelled to slide down the lightning rod 
in order to escape severe discipline. 
Among the laws drawn up by the 
trustees in 1827, I find the following 
illustrations of paternal interest: “For 


the preservation and improvement of 
morals your committee recommends, 
(1.) That no student be received or 
suffered to remain who does not sus- 
tain a good moral character. (2.) All 
students, except beneficiaries, shall 
board in the Commons. (3.) No stu- 
dent shall be permitted to leave the 
college grounds except in company 
with an officer, without a written per- 
mission from the president. (4.) Ev- 
ery student to deliver all his money 
to the president who shall put it to his 
credit, and pay for what he shall deem 
necessary. (5.) No student to re- 
ceive any company from out of the 
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college without immediately inform- 
ing a member of the faculty. (6.) All 
the students to retire to bed at ten 
o'clock, after which the rooms shall 
be visited by the officers. (7.) All 
the classes to study in the presence of 
an officer.” 

It was required that a lady of re- 
finement and intelligence, with a 
member of the faculty, should preside 
at the table, “in order to exercise a 
maternal superintendence over the 
students.”” Otherwise social inter- 
course with the female sex was 
sharply restricted. Physical culture 
was by no means overlooked. Gym- 
nastic exercises were insisted upon at 
regular hours of the 
day. At this early pe- 
riod the study of Ameri- 
can history and of polit- 
ical economy was made 
a special feature of the 
curriculum. There was 
also provision for the 
study of modern lan- 
guages and civil en- 
gineering. These were 
only a few of the points 
indicating the modern 
outlook of this pioneer 
New England institu- 
tion. 

The advanced views 
of the trustees, from 
which we have quoted, 


extended still further 
in the way of fra- 
ternalism, recommending frequent 


visits of the students at the houses of 
the officers of the college, “by sys- 
tematic invitation of the latter.” 
“Your committee believes that con- 
stant and free intercourse between the 
officers and students, in addition to 
much mental improvement not to 
be otherwise acquired, would insure 
in a great degree preservation of 
morals and ease of government.” 
[It was recommended, and I believe 
for a time practised, that there 
should be only two vacations, and 
of course only two terms, each year, 
instead of the usual three—a cus- 
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tom again coming into collegiate 
popularity. 

While paternalism had its draw- 
backs and as a system of government 
cannot be recommended, it certainly 
had some advantages. It was not un- 
common for the president to require 
of a class or portion of a class restitu- 
tion for any damage done in the town 
or neighborhood; and I have seen a 
whole class marched by the president 
to make humble apology for an insult 
or for damage to property. That any 
change ‘of college habits could be es- 
tablished by such methods I doubt; 
but there was the satisfaction of resti- 
tution, and there was certainly an es- 
tablishment of justice. 

The name of Hamil- 
ton is not an idle leg- 
acy. Annually an ora- 
tion which exploits 
some phase of Hamil- 
ton’s life or career re- 
ceives a prize. This is 
in my judgment unfor- 
tunate. I doubt the ad- 
visability of exalting 
Hamilton as an ideal in 
the minds of young 
men. Even his position 
as a financier is ques- 
tionable. The principle 
that a great debt is a 
great blessing to a na- 


tion, because fur- 
nishes a basis for a 
—- financial system of bond 
issues, is not as orthodox as it was at 


one time. The old poplar trees which 
lead the way to the campus were im- 
ported by Thomas Jefferson; it is to 
be hoped that they serveasareminder, 
in the college which bears the name 
of Hamilton, that the thought and 
spirit of Jefferson should be more 
carefully studied and reverenced by 
the students. 

An effort was made under Presi- 
dent Fisher to change the traditional 
New England theological alliance, 
which was as free and independent as 
the union of the Congregational 
churches, for an alliance of a more ag- 
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gressive sort with the Presbyterian 
church. The college was made nom- 
inally and _ positively Presbyterian: 
with a Presbyterian church organized 
among the young men. The under- 
standing was that this bargain should 
include an endowment of one million; 
but the day for denominational col- 
leges was too nearly over, and the re- 
sult was far from satisfactory. Ham- 
ilton is now neither a Church college 
nor a State cojlege ; and so long as the 
regency prevents the organization of 
a state university, all such smaller 
colleges in the Empire State will labor 
hard merely to hold their own. The 
religious spirit at Hamilton College 
is, however, a marked feature of its 
general life to-day, as well as of its 
history. I find that President Darling 
was inaugurated with the following 
hymn, which I believe to have been 
written by one of the professors, and 
to be characteristic of the purpose of 
the institution: 

“With grace to choose the Bible’s creed, 
And follow it in word and deed, 


Straight on through good report and ill, 
God bless our Mother on the Hill. 


“To be a shield when armies fail, 

A beacon-light when storms assail, 
Through days of darkness hoping still, 
God bless our Mother on the Hill. 


“With sons devout, in battle brave 

To serve the Church, our land to save, 
With ranks that wait their Leader’s will, 
God bless our Mother on the Hill. 


“Then welcome friends with helping hands, 
And welcome lore from distant lands; 
Thrice welcome Leader, toil and drill, 
With blessed Mother on the Hill.” 


I have incidentally referred to sev- 
eral of the more marked individuals 
associated with Hamilton College, 
either officially or as students. Albert 
Barnes was at one time ranked at the 
head of pulpit orators and writers of 
America. He was warmly attached to 
his alma mater. Not behind him as 
preacher and teacher was another 
alumnus of Hamilton, Joel Parker. 
These men were real makers of 
church history. Among more recent 
divines, Rev. Dr. Henry Nelson and 
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Rey. Dr. JamesH.Ecob stand among 
the more eminent. Rev. Asa Mahan, 
first president of Oberlin College, was 
however the noblest Roman of them 
all. While he was acting as pastor of 
a church in Cincinnati, there occurred 
a breach in Lane Seminary, caused by 
the determination of the faculty to 
prevent any discussion of the sins of 
slavery. The result was the founding 
of the new theological school at Ober- 
lin, which should not know color for 
Christ’s sake. But to the same insti- 
tution and to the same leaders be- 
longs the glory of establishing co- 
education in America. Dr. Mahan 
always referred to his work in this 
direction as most pleasant to his 
memory and as the most satisfactory 
of his achievements. He lived to be 
president of another co-educational 
college and to see the brave fight at 
Oberlin produce a crop of colleges of 
like spirit throughout all the land. 
lle died a few years since, the pastor 
of a church in London, Eng. Nor must 
we overlook two other men, whose as- 
sociation with western educational de- 
velopment constituted genuine ro- 
mance. In 1818 Michigan University 
was founded, in the wilderness, ac- 
cording to the ideas and advice of 
Thomas Jefferson. It was based on 
the broad conception of state support 
and non-sectarianism. Over it was 
placed a Jesuit priest, Father Richard, 
and a Presbyterian minister, John 
Monteith. Monteith was at a later 
date called to be professor of Latin at 
Hamilton, where he remained from 
1821 to 1828. From 1828 to 1840 
John H. Lathrop held a professorship 
at Hamilton, from which he was 
called to become the first chancellor 
of Missouri University, afterward the 
first chancellor of Wisconsin Univer- 
sity, afterward chancellor of Indiana 
University —from which he _ was 
speedily recalled to Missouri Uni- 
versity, where he died as chancellor 
in 1866. Lathrop was one of the great 
educators of America — as broad in 
his religious views as he was inde- 
pendent in his educational ideas. 
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Among the professors of tlamilton 
| do not know of one whose person- 
ality was more marked and whose in- 
fluence was more sterling than that 
of Oren Root. He was father of Elihu 
Root, the eminent lawyer of New 
York, and of the present professor ot 
mathematics in Hamilton, Dr. Oren 
Root. To him the college is indebted 
for a total revolution in its environ- 
ment. He was not only a gifted math- 
ematician, but he was peculiarly en- 
dowed with a taste for landscape gar- 
dening. His sympathy with nature 
was as perfect as that of any man that 
America has produced, not excepting 
the Downings and Asa Gray. Root 
Glen is famous throughout Central 
New York for its picturesque combi- 
nation of wild beauty with that fine 
landscape art which does not disturb 
nature, but adds to her charms. Root 
also led the way to the creation ot a 
campus unsurpassed by that of any 
college in the United States. His 
ideas have been carried out by resi- 
dents, until College Hill is justly 
famed for the charms it presents to 
cultivated minds. Root was ably sec- 
onded by Professor Peters, the as- 
tronomer, who loved the asters below 
as heartily as the asters above. Nor 
would it be just to overlook the re- 
markable influence of Mrs. Root, a 
woman of rarest taste as well as mar- 
vellous decision of character. lhe 
planting of the campus was begun by 
Samuel Kirkland and his daughter. 
For gentle and persuasive influence 
over the young men not one of the 
officers whom Hamilton has ever held 
has surpassed the lamented Henry 
Darling. It is difficult to describe the 
influence which he had upon the col- 
lege; but it may be said that with him 
came the rule of a higher manhood. 
The present president, Melancthon 
Woolsey Stryker, is a marked charac- 
ter for his power to control all ele- 
ments, and concentrate all influences 
to the end that he has in view. He 
has gathered the alumni as no preced- 
ing president ever did into a compact 
working force. Among the alumni, 


Senator Hawley of Connecticut has 
always been one of the most devoted 
to the interests of Hamilton; as also 
has been W. H. H. Miller, Attorney 
General under President Harrison. 
it has been the boast of the college, 
and | think justly, that it has turned 
out a larger proportion of eminent 
publicists than any other college of its 
size in the United States. Although 
it has been late in adjusting its cur- 
riculum to modern sciences, it justly 
points with pleasure to such alumni 
as Dr. Edward Orton of Ohio, re- 
cently elected president of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement 
of Science. His eminent scholarship, 
combined with a singular beauty of 
character, fairly entitles him to this 
place at the head of American men of 
science. The name of Dr. Isaac 
li. Hall is searcely less favorably 
known in the field of scientific 
research. Among the younger grad- 
uates of Hamilton there are many 
who need but a few years more 
of work to place them surely in 
the front rank of investigators. 
Among these are Joseph |. France of 
the Port Deposit Institute, Maryland, 
l'rank P. Knowlton of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and Joshua E. Sweet of Gies- 
sen, Germany. 

No extended notice of Hamilton 
College would be complete without 
reference to such remarkable preach- 
ers as Joel Parker, who in the fifties 
was the genius of pulpit oratory in 
New York, or Thomas Hastings, so 
long associated with Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary. Others of note have 
been Henry Kendall, Bishop Lyman, 
lierrick Johnson, and Daniel Whe- 
don, all men of might. Dean Hodges 
of the Cambridge Theological School, 
Professor A. S. Hoyt of Auburn The- 
ological Seminary, Professor D. R. 
Breed of the Allegheny Theological 
School, and Professor Willis H. 
Beecher of Auburn Theological Sem- 
inary make a group of which any col- 
lege may be proud. The Adams 
brothers, Edward and Myron, were 
men of brilliant talent and high met- 
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tle—both dying in their prime. In 
the West there are few ministers that 
surpass Henry M. Simmons of Min- 
neapolis; while Laurentine Hamil- 
ton’s. influence is still felt all up and 
down the Pacific coast. A. H. Brad- 
ford, one of the most brilliant preach- 
ers in the Congregational body, 
imakes himself felt as a journalist 
through The Outlook. Starr Cadwal- 
lader and James Eels are rising forces 
in the church. B. Fay Mills was for 
a time in Hamilton, but graduated 
elsewhere. 

Among the more notable of her 
jurists, besides those already named, 
are Hon. Amos M. Thayer of St. 
Louis, Hon. J. N. Pomeroy, who died 
recently in San Francisco, Hon. O. 
IX. Branch, Attorney General of New 
Hampshire, Hon. Chauncey S. Truax 
of New York, C. A. Gardiner of New 
York, William H. Hotchkiss of Buf- 
falo, and Milton Merwin of Utica, to 
which list we may add the Hon. 
Daniel _P. Baldwin of Logansport, 
Indiana, who was for a time in Hamil- 
ton. 

While the church and law have won 
about equal numbers of the graduates 
of Hamilton, the college has done 
more than its share in exalting the 
teaching profession. 131 of her 
alumni have become college presi- 
dents and professors, 140, academic 
principals, and 21, normal school 
teachers, besides nearly thirty being 
in theological seminaries: David A. 
Holbrook, who recently died at Sing 
Sing, is borne lovingly in the memory 
of hundreds of pupils—a most de- 
lightful man. Cochran’s long and re- 
markable service in Brooklyn, just 
drawn to a close, is hardly rivalled in 
the history of American educators. 
Other notable teachers are Sheldon 
and Peck and Cole and Jones and 
Kiehle, names that will be recognized 
in every national convention of teach- 
ers. Dr. A. J. Upson, formerly pro- 
fessor of rhetoric in Hamilton, holds 
the rank of chancellor of the regency 
of the University of the State of New 
York. 
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Charles Dudley Warner, for a long 
time almost the only representative of 
[lamilton among the editors, has now 
for fellows Chester S. Lord of the 
New York Sun, Henry C. Maine of 
the Democrat and Chronicle, Roches- 
ier, Samuel H. Adams of the New 
York Sun, J. H. Cunningham of the 
\tica Herald, and George E. Dunham 
of the Utica Press, all men of decided 
ability in their profession. 

Besides the names already men- 
tioned, we cannot pass over, as 
author and jurist, Hon. William Wirt 
Howe of New Orleans, a man as emi- 
nent for his eloquence as for his 
scholarship. As representatives of 
brilliant business ability we have to 
show Franklin H. Head of Chicago 
and James S. Baker of New York, 
while Hon. Breese J. Stevens of Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, is an admirable repre- 
sentative of the college in either one of 
the last two classes. Among our 
younger poets, Clinton Scollard is pe- 
culiarly loved and honored—a master 
of music in song. 

The old-time campus surrounded 
three dormitories and the chapel. 
These constituted a picturesque scene. 
From the chapel belfry one might 
look away over the superb valley to 
Crow Hill, Paris Hill, and Tassel 
Hill, the highest point in Central New 
York. The campus itself is nine hun- 
dred and three feet above sea level; 
but Tassel Hill is nineteen hundred 
and forty-eight feet above sea level. 
In the rear of the dormitories was the 
Butterick Building, or ancient Com-. 
mons — the scene of many a comic 
chapter of the college life. This old 
stone building still stands, as the Mu- 
seum. I once took Edward Cope 
through the building, and he said: 
“Do you know that you have not only 
the most beautiful campus in the 
United States, but one of the best 
museums belonging to any small col- 
lege? This ought to be the centre of 
scientific work for the college.” He 
pronounced it especially rich in ich- 
thyology and ornithology, and far 
from inferior in geology — thanks to 
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Oren Root, the elder. But the mu- 
seum idea still falls very far short of 
realization, according to the concep- 
tion of Cope and:G. Brown Goode. 
People go occasionally to look at the 
specimens, rather as a matter of curi- 
osity, scarcely conceiving them to be 
material for hard scientific work. 
The observatory came as the result 
of the labors of Professor Charles 


Avery. In it was mounted one of the 
half dozen largest refractors the 
world then held. Here Peters 


worked out his magnificent charts of 
the stars, and corralled forty-eight as- 
teroids—more than had ever been 
discovered by any other inquisitor of 
the skies. The library is a fine build- 
ing, erected in 1872, by the generes- 
ity of the western alumni of the col- 
lege, headed by Perry H. Smith of 
Chicago. It contains nearly fifty 
thousand volumes; and is presided 
over by the genial Professor Melvin 
G. Dodge, a young man who is the 
very genius of detail, and is loved by 
every student. Silliman Hall greets 
first of all the climber of College Hill 
just after he passes the last of the 
poplars. It is the home of the Y. M. 
C. A. and the centre of religious ef- 
fort. It was erected by Horace B. 
Silliman, in honor of a_ beloved 
daughter who had gone before him. 
It is notable for its architectural 
beauty. Behind the dormitories are 
placed two large new buildings,—Sci- 
ence Hall, the gift of Elihu Root of 
New York; and the Hall of Lan- 
guages, which the college owes to the 
generosity of Henry H. Benedict of 
New York. 

It is now some fifty years since the 
campus was taken in hand by a board 
of curators, whose equal could rarely 
be found. These men were Oren Root, 
John Hastings and Rev. Delos Grid- 
ley. With the skill of genius and the 
persistence of devotees, they created 
a very ideal of landscape art. These 
beautiful grounds have lost the loving 
hands that called their improvements 
into existence, yet they still present 
many natural charms. College Hill 
is surely one of the most glorious 
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places where young people are gath- 
ered together, for educational pur- 
poses, that can be found in America. 
In every direction we look down over 
the valley full of villages and hamlets, 
and far away over the city of Utica. 
The picture is that of a vast garden. 
A little way down the hill still stands 
a part of the orchard planted by 
Dominie Kirkland in 1791. The pres- 
ent writer nourishes these old trees 
with loving assiduity. The poplars 
still stroll up one side of the hill; but 
they are most glorious in memory 
and association. 

The present faculty is strong in 
scholarship, and is largely composed 
of young men. The scholarship of 
Brandt in philology is known in 
Europe as well as America; while 
Hopkins is recognized as a thorough 
master in the methods of teaching 
Latin. The alumni are rapidly learn- 
ing to recognize the real genius of 
the younger assistants, Shepard in 
French, and Fitch in Greek. The 
Smyths, in geology and in law, are 
strong and scholarly young men and 
are also highly appreciated by the 
students for their manly worth. Pro- 
fessor Squires is in demand, and the 
college must close in on him to hold 
him. Higbee in chemistry, [bbotson 
in English literature, Nichols in 
mathematics and Dudley in rhetoric 
are among the newer men, but are all 
doing solid work of a thoroughly ap- 
preciated sort. Over them a Hamil- 
ton bred president presides with pe- 
culiarly aggressive force, making pre- 
cedent for himself. Dr. Stryker 1s 
never afraid to do a good thing before 
he has consulted the authority of the 
past. He has transformed the cam- 
pus and added to the buildings 
two of the most important. As 
an orator he has few peers in 
the country. The senior professor, 
Edward North, LL. D., has been in 
the service of the college for over 
fifty vears. There exists a peculiar 
affection between Dr. North and all 
of the alumni. He has watched them 
with almost paternal consideration, 
and fosters their material interests 
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quite as cheerfully as their intellec- 
tual. In turn they lavish on him, as 
“Old Greek,” the tender affection of 
their ripe years, as they loved him 
while in college. 

The department of oratory, founded 
by Rev. Dr. Henry Mandeville, was 
for half a century the pride of Hamil- 
ton College. It boasted that no other 
college in the United States was its 
peer in oratory. Yale might surpass 
it in classics, and others in science: 
but not one could compete in the 
drill given in elocution. The boast 
was not an idle one. But oratory no 
longer holds its high rank in halls 
of state or on the rostrum. It is in 
desuetude as compared with the at- 
tainments secured in the laboratorv. 
Mandeville was a man of remarkable 
power in the pulpit. With the stu- 
dents he was a friend full of com- 
nanionableness, and not averse to a 
joke. At sunset you might see him 
at the door of the old college White 
House, fiddling with all his might; 
while his fiddle found ample resting 
room on his rotund stomach. It was 
not a little glory for Mandeville that 
he should have constructed a school 
of oratory unsurpassed in the colleges 
of America. 

In mathematics Hamilton early as- 
sumed a notable position. The name 
of Marcus Catlin was famous on both 
sides of the Atlantic. His was a 
heautiful personality, marked equally 
for geniality and for scholarship. The 
hovs never got ahead of him with a 
joke. His chair was grandly filled at 
a later date by Oren Root, whose son 
has ably succeeded the father. 

The transition from a purely clas- 
sical culture to a system that should 
meet the strong scientific demands of 
the later age has been slow. Hamil- 
ton is inclined, whether wisely or not, 
to be proud of its conservatism. 
Among the later chairs to be erected 
from the wreckage of the old “Natural 
History” department are those of 
biology and physics. Both of these 
are superbly manned. Professor A. 
D. Morrill in the biological labora- 
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tory displays unrivalled power in de- 
veloping the working capacity of the 
young men placed in his charge. A 
chair of American history is also of 
comparatively recent date. It is filled 
by William R. Terrett, D. D., whose 
judicial temperament happily frees 
him from the sectional and partisan 
pre-judgments which so frequently 
bias the treatment of history. But it 
is along the line of enlarged facilities 
for scientific investigation that the col- 
lege must still move in order to be 
prosperous. 

The social and literary societies 
have alwavs been strongly intrenched 
at Hamilton. They all possess chap- 
ter houses, or lodges. Most of these 
are homes, where the boys room. and 
board. The results, as compared with 
dormitory life, are beneficial. The 
sanitary regulations are better, while 
there is more of the atmosphere of 
home life. As a rule behavior is 
ereatly improved by placing upon the 
young men a larger degree of respon- 
sibility. It is possible to abuse the 
lodge system; but by no means to the 
degree that the dormitory system was 
degraded. It is a curious fact that 
the Oneida Academy,creaied by Kirk- 
land, provided for co-education; but 
when the transformation into a col- 
lege occurred, woman and her influ- 
ence were debarred. Where boys are 
deprived of family and home, we may 
welcome any substitute that approxi- 
mates to home methods. 

What shall be the fate of the small 
colleges that mark the track of New 
Englanders westward? That is now 
the problem which puzzles us. The 
district school, which is part of the 
same system, has given up the battle ; 
and there are only one hundred and 
twenty academies left within the state 
of New York, overtopped by four 
hundred and eighty graded high 
schools. Everything is yielding to 
system and unity. Will the small col- 
leges, with such grand heredity as 
Hamilton’s, live on, and remain at 
the end of another century, as strong 
individual educational integers, or 
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will they become integral parts. of 
State University systems? The prob- 
lem is complicated by the growing 
drift toward the equal independence 
of school, church and state; toward 
entire liberation of the school from 
the control of the collateral lines of 
social evolution,—that is, from the 
state politician and the church min- 
ister. Whatever the outcome, we may 
be sure that the strong infusion of 
New England spirit will remain with 
Hamilton and mark its future. It will 
have the intensity and tenacity which 
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were chief characteristics of Puritan 
thought and life. If it shall finally 
become a local factor of an educa- 
tional system as broad as the state, it 
will not necessarily yield its peculiari- 
ties of temperament. Its future would 
probably be better defined and as- 
sured, and its progress smoothed of 
anxieties about financial affairs, if the 
Jeffersonian plan, now working so 
admirably in the Western States, 
should supplant the Hamiltonian 
regeni¢y system, so far restricted pecu- 
liarly to the Empire State. 
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By Martha Gilbert Dickinson. 


That frozen pain beneath the snow, 


to pain we hid from sight last fall, 


What—must it 


answer .robin 


As April rivers overflow? 

Did it but sleep entranced, to rise 
With this convulsive throb again? 
Spring’s mercy on the heart where lies 
The faithful, restless seed of pain! 
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A TYPE OF BLOOMFIELD. 
By Harriet A. Nash. 


'I was an August Sab- 
bath, nearly three-quar- 


The hazy stillness of a 
summer afternoon lay 
over Bloomfield Com- 
mon, where the _ twin 
rose on either side of 


churches 
the white, dusty road. Yellow but- 
terflies fluttered noiselessly among 


the thistles and golden-rod that 
graced the meeting-house yards; and 
brown and golden bees hovered over 
clumps of late clover in the fields 
bevond. Even the cricket’s shrill 
chirp seemed softened to a low mono- 
tone, and the occasional impatient 
neighing of a horse was subdued, as 
if the intelligent beast realized that its 
master’s devotions must not be too 
rudely disturbed. 

The Orthodox church, a square, 
plain building on the east side of the 
road, at this hour of the day lay liter- 
ally in the shadow of its more impos- 
ing neighbor. In its rear the black- 
berry vines ran riot, and on the north 
the crimson plumes of the sumach 
lent a vivid touch of color to the 
scene. 

Inside, to a casual observer, all was 
as peaceful as without. The pastor 
had reached sixteenthly, and weary 
limbs and backs straightened them- 
selves a little in anticipation of re- 
lease. For Parson Pratt’s sermons 
never included more than twenty 
heads. The church was filled. Noth- 
ing save actual disability excused ab- 
sence, and small was the family that 
could not fill at least two pews. The 
congregation included Westons and 
Dascombs and Wymans, McClellans 
and Jewetts and Stewards. Here ra- 
diant in all the glory of her “appear- 
ing out” clothes sat a bride of sixteen 
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summers, whose grandchildren are 
honored citizens of the present Skow- 
hegan; there a father, mother, and fif- 
teen children, whose very name is a 
stranger among us to-day. Up in 
the singers’ seats the blue eyes of 
the “girl who sang air” were filled 
with tears, and a large lump was ris- 
ing in her throat, which betokened ill 
consequences for the last hymn. For 
the stalwart tenor had been passing 
three cornered notes written with a 
plummet across to the dark haired 
alto, all the afternoon; and the alto 
had answered with smiles and blushes 
and mysterious nods. As for the 
bass, he had withdrawn a little from 
the others, that he might through the 
window send an occasional glance in 
the direction of the Baptist church. 
For the object of his affections wor- 
shipped therein, and if his meeting 
only would “let out” first, he might 
have an opportunity to exchange a 
few words with her or, if the fates 
were propitious, attend her a portion 
of the way home. 

Well located near the centre of the 
church were the family pews of Dea- 
con Eliphalet Locke, first selectman of 
Bloomfield, than whom no man was 
more respected among his townsmen 
and neighbors. If a little awe mingled 
with this respect, it was not surpris- 
ing, for Deacon Locke was a man of 
strong will and firm convictions and 
rarely allowed a measure of which he 
disapproved to pass in a meeting of 
church or town. Yet such was his 
personality and influence that his op- 
ponents rarely held hard feelings and 
often came to the conclusion that if 
Deacon Locke opposed them they 
must somehow or other be wrong. 
To-day the Deacon’s face was grave 
and, though he seemed not to heed 
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the curious glances occasionally bent 
on him from neighboring pews, his 
brow grew darker and his lips were 
more closely compressed as the hours 
wore on. Beside him sat his wife, clad 
in the soft colors of the Friends, 
which she still loved to wear, though 
more than twenty years had passed 
since the Quaker maiden had been 
transplanted from her Nantucket 
home to the worldly atmosphere of 
old Canaan and had left the faith of 
her fathers to join her husband’s 
church. Three daughters of from 
twelve to seventeen filled the pew, 
while in front sat the eldest daughter 
Hannah, in charge of three small, 
squirming, fidgety specimens of the 
genus boy, dressed in blue homespun 
“alltogethers” and with their light 
hair cut “pumpkin fashion.” Little 
Daniel, half asleep, with his curly 
head against Hannah’s arm, was quiet 
enough now; but Joel and Andrew 
were at that stage of restlessness 
where only the knowledge of the pa- 
ternal eye behind them could have 
forced them to maintain their “‘meet- 
ing behavior.” 

Poor little fellows! At nine o'clock 
that morning they had been promptly 
in their seats for forenoon meeting, 
which lasted until twelve. Then when 
meeting “let out,” Sunday-school 
“let in,” and while the older people 
stood about in the shady spots out- 
side, discussing the affairs of church, 
town and nation, and communicating 
delicious bits of news, while the fa- 
thers settled the prospects of the 
wheat crop and the mothers ex- 
changed receipts for molasses dough- 
nuts and seed cookies, the little folks 
still sat on the high, straight-backed 
seats, where the blazing sun poured 
through the great curtainless win- 
dows and the flies buzzed about their 
ears ; and the pastor, aided by a few of 
the most self-sacrificing of his flock, 
strove to impress upon their infant 
minds the inevitable and awful blight 
that had fallen upon their lives 
through the sin of Adam. Good Par- 
son Pratt,—few are the children of the 
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Bloomfield side who have not sat 
upon his grave and with chubby fin- 
ger traced the carven letters that re- 
cord his exemplary life and trium- 
phant death. He was a man far in ad- 
vance of his time; yet at that day even 
he had not learned that God’s mercy 
is more potent than his wrath to win 
the hearts of men; and he conscien- 
tiously labored to instruct the chil- 
dren of his flock in the primary causes 
of sin and its terrifying results, until 
the weary hour was over and the little 
people had time for a hasty lunch be- 
fore afternoon meeting began. Can 
we wonder at their relief when at half 
past four the pastor reached his con- 
clusion and read the closing hymn? 
The blue eyed girl in the singers’ 
seats had by this time summoned 
pride to her aid and choked down the 
lump in her throat, so that her voice 
rang out clear and full in old “An- 
vern,” drowning the strains of “Cor- 
onation,” which floated in from the 
Baptist church; but the bass came in 
ahead of the tuning fork, so eager was 
he to reach the close of the hymn. 

Deacon Locke strode majestically 
out of the church, exchanging no 
word with friend or neighbor. He 
knew that he had been the topic of 
their noontide conversation, and he 
resented scornfully their interest in his 
affairs. A red flush mounted to his 
brow as, passing up the street, he 
caught from among the Parkers and 
Coburns and Webbs on the Baptist 
steps a low laugh coupled with his 
name; but he passed on in dignified 
silence. 

There had always been a feeling of 
rivalry between the two churches, and 
therein lay the secret of Deacon 
Locke’s unusual demeanor. This ri- 
valry had its root in the first forma- 
tion of a Baptist church in Canaan, 
twenty-five years earlier, and culmi- 
nated the year previous at the time of 
a great revival, when. as one good 
Baptist brother had said, “many were 
converted from the errors of Congre- 
gationalism, and a few from the love 
of sin.” Deacon Locke was the 
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stanchest of Congregationalists, and 
firmly believed that the way to heaven 
lay through his church alone. The 
departure of many of his brothers in 
the church to join the rival fold 
aroused in his heart great grief and in- 
dignation. Then, too, though he 
scorned outward appearance, it was 
secretly an annoyance that the Bap- 
tist house of worship was more im- 
posing than his own; though, indeed, 
as he frequently remarked, he had 
never been inside their church nor 
even set foot upon their ground. 

Three days before this Sabbath, it 
chanced that Deacon Locke and 
Uncle James Parker, a devoted ad- 
herent of the Baptist faith, had occa- 
sion to remove some young cattle 
which they owned in common from 
Uncle James’s pasture on the river 
road to the Deacon’s pasture near the 
new cemetery. Whoever has tried 
driving voung cattle, wild from three 
months of freedom, knows that it is 
temper trving work; and when the 
two men hot and breathless reached 
the top of Locke Hill, it was truly 
vexatious to see their charge disap- 
pearing in the thicket behind the Bap- 
tist church. Deacon Locke hesitated. 
He could not—no, he would not—set 
foot upon the hated eround. 

“James,” he said with dignity, “go 
and drive vour cattle out from behind 
God’s house,” and calmly seated him- 
self on the Academy steps to await re- 
sults. But, alas! when after twenty 
minutes of racing and shouting the 
cattle were driven forth, instead of go- 
ing in the right direction, they turned 
and sought refuge behind the other 
church. This was Uncle James’s op- 
portunity. Wiping the perspiration 
from his face with the sleeve of his 
tow and linen shirt, he commanded: 
“Eliph’let. vo and drive vour cattle out 
from behind God’s barn!” 

Poor Deacon Locke! The insult to 
his church rankled in his breast as he 
pursued the exasperating animals in 
and out among the bushes, through 
raps in the stone wall, down the steep 
bank, and into the woods on the other 
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side of Courier Brook. Is it a wonder 
that when he returned to the road, 
scratched with briers, his clothes torn, 
and two of the cattle lost, his indigna- 
tion broke forth in language ill be- 
coming a deacon of the church? In 
fact, as Uncle James expressed it at 
the corner store next day, “he swore 
like blue streaked lightning,” and his 
pastor coming from the new cemetery, 
where he loved to meditate, heard ev- 
ery word! I have stated that Parson 
Pratt was in advance of his time; and 
though it was manifestly his duty to 
rebuke sin wherever found, I believe 
that, had he realized the provocation, 
he would have passed on in silence 
and awaited a more convenient sea- 
son. He did indeed help gather the 
cattle into the fenced road and start 
them in the right direction; but in the 
presence of the crowd that had gath- 
ered, he publicly reproved his favorite 
deacon and stanchest supporter for his 
sinful language; whereupon the Dea- 
con, shocked at his sin, indeed, but 
still beside himself with anger, had 
vowed that he would speak no more 
to man, woman or child, until the 
Lord should send him a sign that his 
sin was forgiven and command him to 
speak. 

The Locke homestead stood not far 
above the churches,—a large brown 
house with grassy yard and an 
orchard behind, whose last mossy 
branches were fed to the kitchen fires 
long years ago. Deacon Locke was 
considered an indulgent parent, and 
his home had been a happy one; 
but it must be confessed that in the 
weeks that followed the taking of 
his vow the course of human events 
ran not so smoothly as before. The 
work went on as usual, but endless 
were the mistakes and misunderstand- 
ings caused by the obstinate silence 
which the head of the family main- 
tained. At length he hung in the liv- 
ing room a large slate, on which he 
wrote any command he wished to 
give. Those of the family who could 
read writing were expected to consult 
this slate often, and to Hannah was 
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intrusted the somewhat difficult task 
of impressing her father’s wishes on 
the minds of her little brothers. In 
his pocket the Deacon carried a 
smaller slate for use away from home, 
and as time passed he grew quite ex 
pert in the use of signs and motions. 
But it was a trying position for a man 
of Deacon Locke’s standing and dig 
nity. The news of his vow had spread 
like wildfire throughout Bloomfield 
and Milburn. It is one of the penal- 
ties of greatness that its faults and fol- 
lies must be the byword of lesser 
men; and though this vow was re- 
garded with a certain amount of awe 
and considered by most to be a sacred 
obligation, the occurrences which led 
to it and the mistakes ‘and embarrass- 
ments to which it gave rise aroused 
that keen sense of the ludicrous which 
has ever been a distinguishing quality 
of the Bloomfield people. As time 
went on and his awkward situation 
dawned fully upon him, he grew irri- 
table and despondent, until his patient 
and long suffering wife could fain 
have wished that his vow had included 
sighs and groans. But, she reasoned, 
she had joined her life to his for bet- 
ter or worse, and if the worse seemed 
predominating just at present, there 
-was a large balance of better broucht 
forward from years gone by. 

Twice a day, at morning and even- 
ing prayers, the voice of Deacon 
Locke was heard in his household; 
and it could but be noticed that his 
prayers grew longer and _ longer. 
Writing was difficult and signs uncer- 
tain; but he had taken no vow against 
speaking to his Maker and could pour 
out to him all that he might not speak 
to man; and, if his family learned 
thus of the thoughts and intents of his 
heart, they might so much the more 
profit by the service. Still, to do him 
justice, Deacon Locke was not a man 
to use such a service for his own ends: 
and though it would have been con- 
venient to mention in his prayer that 
Joel was to get the cows an hour 
earlier, and dire be the consequences 
if he stopped to play on the road; or 
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that Kezia was not to walk home from 
the Academy with the son of the Bap- 
tist preacher,—he put the temptation 
behind him, and prayed simply that 
his sons might be diligent in the du- 
ties assigned them and his daughters 
might not choose companions un- 
friendlv to their faith. However, Joel 
and Kezia both knew pretty well what 
he meant, and governed themselves 
accordingly. 

In September of that year occurred 
the most exciting town meeting held 
in Bloomfield since the separation of 
Maine from its mother state. This 
meeting was held at the Academy, as 
the town house was not then com- 
pleted. It was after a hard fight voted 
to discontinue the use of ardent spirits 
on election days. Deacon Locke was 
fully in sympathy with this movement 
and knew it needed every possible 
support. It was hard to sit in silence, 
his quick brain noting the convincing 
points which the speakers on his side 
were overlooking, while their oppo- 
nents brought up arguments which he 
at least could have refuted. They won 
at last, but later, when other matters 
of more or less importance came up 
and were voted on, the first selectman, 
to his dismay, found more than one 
vote going contrary to his wishes. In 
times past, his keen logic, expressed 
in a few forcible words, had easily 
swayed his fellow townsmen. But 
what can a man with slate and pencil 
do in town meeting? Distressed, but 
helpless, he could only sit silent and 
see the affairs of his beloved town 
inismanaged (in his opinion) beyond 
repair. So when at last a measure 
came up which he could control, he 
was inexorable. Main Street at that 
day ended at the cemetery ; and a peti- 
tion was made by the voters in the 
south part of Bloomfield for its ex- 
tension to the Bigelow schoolhouse, 
to meet the road which then went 
around instead of over Tobey Hill. 
This road would lie through Deacon 
Locke’s land, and he alone could de- 
cide the matter, since the village peo- 
ple were indifferent to it; but with set 
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teeth and refusal written on every fea- 
ture, he shook his head. There were 
men of influence in the south end, 
Coburns, Bigelows and Stewards; but 
they were powerless before the obsti- 
nacy of this man, and must continue 
to travel as before, up the east river 
road to the old road (Highland Ave- 
nue we call it now) and across the 
bleak hillside to the Bigelow school- 
house. 

Great was the indignation ex- 
pressed at the corner store, where 
most of the country’ people stopped 
for West India goods on their wav 
home. “It’s my opinion,” remarked 
Squire Cleveland, bringing his fist 
forcibly down on an empty molasses 
hogshead, “that ’Liph’let Locke has 
run this town long enough. At any 
rate, he’s got the last vote he’ll ever 
get from me.” And more than one 
echoed the Squire’s sentiments. 

There were no huskings nor quilt- 
ings nor paring bees at the Locke 
homestead that fall, nor were the 
young people of the familv allowed to 
attend such gatherings elsewhere. If 
they asked permission, the father an- 
swered with a shake of the head and 
intimated that there was plenty of 
such work to do at home. 

To the two eldest daughters this 
mattered little. Hannah cared not for 
gayeties. At nineteen people spoke 
of her as “a reg’lar settled old maid,” 
and declared regretfully that “ ’twas a 
pity such a good girl shouldn’t have 
had a husband.” But the object of 
their pity seemed well content. She 
was one of those women so numerous 
in the days of large families, born to 
self-sacrifice. Hannah Locke couldn’t 
remember a time when she had not 
had the care of younger children. In 
the days when the little girls sewed 
patchwork and later wove sheets and 
blankets for their furnishing chests, 
Hannah was always helping her sis- 
ters, so that her own pile grew slowly ; 
and Hannah’s sampler (a remarkable 
work of art) was worn out from being 
used for a pattern. As she never had 
any grandchildren to admire it, it 
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doesn’t matter now; and though her 
life was spent for others, it could not 
have been wasted. It is not impossi- 
ble that her sweet, noble character left 
an impression on the lives of those 
about her, that affects us to-day. It 
would be pleasant to believe that all 
the good which was ever lived in 
Bloomfield is among us still, a sacred 
legacy from those who walked our 
streets in davs gone by. 

As for Patience. the second daugh- 
ter, her heart and mind were filled 
with the studies to which she had this 
vear been promoted at the Academy— 
history, philosophy and_ rhetoric 
among others. There was but one 
other pupil so far advanced as herself, 
—Parson Pratt’s nephew, who was 
fitting for college: and to keep pace 
with him was Patience’s dearest am- 
bition. 

There can be no doubt that Kezia 
and Susan grumbled somewhat at be- 
ing deprived of the enjoyments which 
fell to others of their age,—especially 
when they were not allowed to attend 
the parties of their young friends, the 
McClellans. For the © McClellan 
homestead, just completed, was the 
finest in town, and an invitation to it 
was not lightly to be declined; and, 
as rebellious Susan said, they could 
have borne it better had there been 
any reason except the old adage, 
“Misery loves company.” But the 
Locke children had been well brought 
up and were sensible enough to make 
the best of things. So the lengthen- 
ing evenings were spent in the great 
home kitchen, where the spinning 
wheel and loom were rarely silent. 
The family sewing must be done, and 
busy hands must pare and string the 
apples to bé dried. That the three 
younger daughters spent their days in 
school by no means excused them 
from a share in the household duties. 
They had learned to knit and sew be- 
fore they learned to read. 

So the days went on. The blue 
frost flowers in the vallevs turned to 
hrown, and fields grew sombre as the 
yellow pumpkins which had gilded 
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their decay were gathered into barns 
and storehouses. Skies grew leaden, 
and candles were lighted earlier each 
day. And still the message came not, 
and Deacon Locke grew gloomier 
with the dying year. 

Thanksgiving day came late that 
year. Hannah and the mother plot- 
ting together had various little plans 
to make the day bright, secretly 
hoping that this festival day, which 
meant so much to the heart of the 
New England pioneer, might prove a 
turning point in the father’s condt- 
tion. Preparations for the feast were 
already in progress, when a thunder- 
bolt fell upon the household in an an- 
nouncement that the family would 
keep Thanksgiving as a day of self- 
sacrifice, and no dinner save mush 
and milk would be served in the 
house. In vain the mother, moved 
by her children’s disappointment, 
pleaded and argued. It was a one- 
sided argument, for the only reply she 
elicited was a steady shake of the 
head, which in these days shook so 
much that, as Susan unfilially re- 
marked to her sister in the privacy of 
their own room and with her head be- 
neath the bedclothes, “one would 
think he had shaking palsy like 
Grandsir Locke.” 

A heavy snowstorm came before 
Thanksgiving, and the earth was 
mantled in. white when the family 
started for church at nine oclock. 
Drifts were deep, and from the outly- 
ing farms people poured in in pungs, 
and ox sleds, and many on snow- 
shoes. Again the church was filled, 
save that this time many families had 
left a mother or daughter at home to 
watch the dinner. Others had shut 
the entire feast away in the brick oven 
and left it alone, in the serene con- 
sciousness that it would be ready 
when wanted. 

It was a bitter day. People shiv- 
ered under their heavy wraps or 
struggled hard to warm one foot at a 
time on the tiny foot-stoves. But the 
sun threw his kindly beams through 
the great windows, and a_ holiday 
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spirit, pervaded the air. The blue 
eyed soprano (I think they called her 
the treble then) appearea in a new 
green calash, so becoming to her 
blond beauty that the tenor to-day 
had eyes for none but her, and at one 
point found an opportunity to whisper 
into the huge headdress something 
so low that no one else heard it or 
knew what answer she gave. But it 
was noticed by several that he held 
her hand afterwards under cover of 
the hymn-book. The alto? Oh, she 
didn’t care. Her father had a new 
hired man from over New Hampshire 
way; a fine looking young man with 
two suits of store clothes and an air 
of romance?’ and he was vastly more 
interesting to her than this homespun 
clad tenor whom she had known from 
boyhood. 

The Locke family were in their 
places, Hannah serene as usual, Pa- 
tience vaguely regretting that they 
were not to celebrate the day as usual, 
—for then they might have invited 
the master of her school, and perhaps 
he would have brought a wonderful 
book he had promised to show her 
sometime. Shakespeare’s poems he 
called it,—wisely foreseeing that the 
word plays would prevent its intro- 
duction into Deacon Locke’s house- 
hold. Kezia’s disappointment was 
just now turned to joy, for her dear- 
est friend, Rebecca Pratt, had _ re- 
turned from a long visit to Boston 
and was smiling at her from the min- 
ister’s pew. 

The congregation was slowly dis- 
persing when the pastor touched Dea- 
con Locke’s arm. “Brother,” he said, 
“in accordance with my promise of a 
vear ago when the circumstance of a 
previous engagement compelled me 
to decline your kind invitation, I and 
my family will partake of your hospi- 
tality to-day.” 

Poor Deacon Locke, scion of a 
family noted for its hospitality since 
early Colonial days,—dismay over- 
whelmed him as he recalled the long 
forgotten promise, while his wife 
pinched his arm until it was numb, 
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what for he didn’t know. He bowed 
and smiled a ghastly smile meant to 
express delight, and the brave little 
wife seconded his efforts and tried to 
make the guests feel a welcome that 
had no existence. 

Once at home, she leit the shiver- 
ing Pratts burning their faces over a 
hastily kindled fire in the fore room 
and, drawing her husband away to a 
remote corner of the great pantry, im- 
plored his permission to prepare a 
dinner as elaborate as time would ai- 
low. For a moment he hesitated. 
Perhaps in his secret heart he wished 
she had done as she would without 
asking him. but a sudden remem- 
brance of hearing Susan and Joel 
chuckle in the entry, that “they'd 
have to have a dinner now in spite of 
everything” steeled his heart. He 
would not be humiliated in the eyes of 
his family by weakly yielding to cir- 
cumstances. 

With heart full of mortification, 
Mrs. Locke stirred the mush in the 
great kettle, while Hannah brought 
pitchers of milk from the cellar and 
Kezia set the long table with bowls 
and spoons. Mush and milk for the 
minister—before whom people were 
accustomed to set their best and dain- 
tiest. But the four guests were all too 
well bred even to look their surprise 
when ushered to the kitchen. 

Parson Pratt was noted for the 
lengthy and eloquent blessings he was 
wont to ask at table. Many a hungry 
Bloomfield youngster suffered 
agonies of waiting while the dinner 
grew cold and the pastor roamed all 
over the civilized world and into the 
borders of the tribes that sit in dark- 
ness. Jo-day his words were few. 
“For what we are about to receive 
may we be truly thankful!” Was 
there a faint note of sarcasm in his 
voice? It almost seemed so. But a 


glance at his hostess’s troubled face 
aroused all the good man’s sympathy, 
and he exerted himself to dispel em- 
barrassment and make the hour pass 
as pleasantly as possible,—in which he 
succeeded so well as to win an occa- 
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sional smile from his host sitting in 
gloomy silence at the foot of the table. 
The afternoon was not so bad after 
all, at least to the younger members 
of the company, who gathered around 
the great fireplace and listened to Re- 
becca’s account of her visit. 

“I went up from the Hook to Bos- 
ton on the packet,” she explained. 
‘“Lhat was not very bad, though the 
wind was against us and we were two 
days in the mouth of the river. Still 
| had my knitting, and there were 
three other passengers, so the time 
passed pleasantly. Coming home by 
stage was worse, for it was bitterly 
cold, and I was three days coming.” 
Then followed accounts of the shops 
and streets of Boston and the wonder- 
ful things she had seen,—to all of 
which the young Lockes listened with 
eager interest; for Loston then as 
now was the Mecca of Bloomfield 
people. 

Only Patience preferred to sit apart 
by the window, looking over to-mor- 
row’s history lesson with William 
Pratt, and listening to his eager plans 
for the future. Rebecca had brought 
to him the promise of help from city 
relatives, and he might now begin his 
college course at once. “‘And at Bow- 
doin, Patience!” he said, with glowing 
eyes. ‘We had nearly decided that | 
must attend the Bangor Charity 
school, it is so much cheaper; but 
now I can go to Bowdoin, as | have 
longed to do.” 

Patience sighed enviously. “Qh, 
why wasn’t I a boy?” she protested. 
“Then I might have gone to college. 
Why don’t they have colleges for 
women, William?” 

“Daughter,” interrupted the 
shocked voice of her pastor, “‘such 
language is unbecoming a maiden’s 
dignity. Woman’s brain is_ not 
rightly formed for the acquisition of 
knowledge, nor would such acquisi- 
tion enhance her value in her proper 
sphere—the home. Some of our no- 
blest wives and mothers can neither 
read nor write. I sometimes fear, 
Patience, lest you have already ac- 
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quired more learning than is best for 
you.” 

A kindly smile took the sting of re- 
proof from his words, but poor Pa- 
tience drooped her head in silent mor- 
tification, while William whispered 
softly: “Never mind, Patty, after | 
graduate I'll teach you everything | 
have learned.” 

The guests took an early departure, 
doubtless mindful of the substantial 
supper waiting at home; for the good 
people of the parish did not forget 
their minister at Thanksgiving time, 
and the larder was supplied with food 
for weeks to come. 

The great festival day was over, 
and winter had come in earnest. Days 
grew into weeks, and still Deacon 
Locke waited the command without 
which he might not speak. 

It was a stormy December day 
when he came home from Norridge- 
wock to find the house in commotion. 
His wife had been taken violently ill 
with pleurisy. The daughters had ex- 
hausted the stock of household rem- 
edies in vain, and had sent twice for 
Dr. Bowen; but he had been called 
miles away to Madison, and could not 
return before the next day. There 
was nothing to be done but to send to 
Milburn for Dr. Raymond, though 
Bloomfield people had little faith in 
his skill. Dr. Raymond came, felt the 
patient’s pulse, left large potions of 
physic, recommended a __ blister, 
thought it would not be necessary to 
bleed her, received his fee, and de- 
parted. 

Still Mrs. Locke grew worse. 
“Father,” Hannah said at last, “you 
must go for Aunt Patience.” Mrs. 
Locke’s widowed sister was greatly 
skilled as a nurse. Her knowledge of 
herbs was unsurpassed, and it was 
firmly believed in Bloomfield that she 
had saved many cases after the doc- 
tors had given them up. So the Dea- 
con mounted his horse and rode forth 
into the stormy twilight. Aunt Pa- 
tience lived in the south part of the 
town, and the long, hilly, winding 
road took him miles out of his way. 
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Night came on. The snow fell thicker 
and faster, and the horse could hardly 
find his way through the drifts. More 
than once it occurred to him what 
a convenient thing a road through 
his woodland would have been to- 
night. It was nearly eight when 
he dismounted at a low brown house 
not far from the Bigelow school- 
house. 

“Eliph’let Locke,” exclaimed the 
object of his search as he entered, “is 
it thee, and in this dreadful storm? 
What brings thee here?” 

Deacon Locke's half frozen fingers 
fumbled in his pocket for slate and 
pencil. They were gone. The placid 
Quakeress watched him with disap- 
proval. She held opinions concerning 
her brother-in-law which she had 
confided to no one but which she had 
well nursed herself. 

“Eliph’let,”’ she asked again, ““what 
does thee want?” 

He looked around for paper and 
plummet. None could be seen and, 
though Aunt Patience knew clearly 
what he wanted, she offered no aid. 
Then he tried by signs to make her 
understand; but she was singularly 
dense. 

“Eliph’let Locke,” she said scorn- 
fully at last, “the beasts and the In- 
dians are far easier to make known 
their wishes than thee is. It is a 
shame to the community that a man 
of thy intellect should behave as thee 
does. Only thy own sinful, stubborn 
will prevents thy speaking. Waiting 
the command of the Lord! Were 
thy heart instead of thy head listen- 
ing, thee might hear his command to 
speak in every occasion that calls for 
the use of thy voice, in every pleading 
tone of thy wife and children. Thy 
own sinful temper prompted that 
wicked vow. Do thee think the Lord 
is going to humor thy foolishness by 
sending thee a sign? Do thee think 
thee is pleasing Him by making thy 
family miserable and thyself the 
laughing stock of the county? When 
thee gets ready to speak to me, I am 
listening ;”’—and with stately step 
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Aunt Patience returned to her inter- 
rupted spinning. 

Her brother-in-law paced up and 
down the room in angry despair. No 
one had spoken to him in this way be- 
fore. His wife and fellow deacons 
believed his vow a sacred obligation. 
Even his pastor, though he con- 
demned it as taken in anger, yet felt 
that it had brought its own penalty, 
which should be borne in silence. 
What was this woman that she pre- 
sumed to rebuke him? He would 
leave her. 

But Susan—his wife—had he after 
all been wrong, and was this to be the 
penalty? Like the pictures before a 
drowning man’s eyes floated the 
happy years of his married life. Even 
now she might be dying. And yet— 
he must not speak. He tried to pray, 
but the words would not come. He 
groaned aloud, pacing the floor, while 
drops of perspiration gathered on his 
brow. The tall clock in the corner 
ticked away the swift minutes. The 
wheel whirred steadily. He came at 
last and stood beside it, trembling in 
every limb. He was going to break 
his vow. He wondered if fire from 
heaven would strike him. “Oh, 
Lord!’ he gasped. Turning to Aunt 
Patience he began to speak. “Susan,” 
he said slowly, “Susan.” 

Aunt Patience calmly reached for 
another roll. “Is thee addressing thy 
remarks to me or to the Lord, Eliph- 
let?” she asked severely. 

Of the many emotions raging in 
Deacon Locke’s breast, anger came 
uppermost. “You!” shouted, 
grasping the wheel with both hands. 
“You stand here wasting time, and 
Susan is dying at home. Get your 
things on, or go without them, for go 
you shall this minute.”’ 

Aunt Patience, whose anxiety de- 
spite her outward calmness had been 
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gathering strength with each moment 
of delay, dropped her work and has- 
tened for her cloak and hood, remark- 
ing only as she donned them: “It ap- 
pears to me, Eliph’let, thee’s getting 
back thy voice in much the same 
manner thee lost it.”’ 

Five minutes later she was mounted 
behind him, and the long return jour- 
ney began. The snow had ceased 
falling but the horse was heavily 
laden. No word was spoken. Aunt 
Patience had had her say, and like a 
wise woman knew where silence be- 
gan; and the man before her had 
fallen from the pedestal. he had occu- 
pied in his own estimation and was 
stunned by the fall. That he could 
give way to anger after his long pro- 
bation proved to him beyond question 
that his self-imposed penalty had been 
of no avail. Nay, more,—these 
months of silence had but added to his 
sin. His sturdy common sense as- 
serted itself. God might henceforth 
deal with him as He would; he would 
never again attempt to fix the penalty 
himself. 

There was plenty of time for 
thought before the exhausted horse 
stopped at the Locke doorstone. 
Then his master dropped the reins 
and spoke again. “If I live until the 
March town meeting,” he said, “I'll 
see that road cut through.” 

Mrs. Locke did not die.. The 
neighbors all believed that Aunt Pa- 
tience’s skill had saved her; but her 
husband credited her recovery to a 
merciful Providence, and as soon as 
she was able ordered a_ special 
thanksgiving celebrated in the house- 
hold, with the minister's family 
and Aunt Patience as guests; where- 
at Parson Pratt asked a _ blessing 
twenty minutes long and including all 
the tribes of the earth then known to 
civilized man. 
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NEW HAVEN.* 
By Walter Allen. 


N the early part of the seventeenth 
century Dutch navigators coast- 
ing through what we now know 

as Long Island Sound were attracted 
by the aspect of a pleasant tree-cov- 
ered tract of the mainland lying about 
seventy miles from the “Manhadoes,” 
now New York, penetrated by a 
broad bay into which three rivers 
poured, and dominated by two great 
hills which looked like halves of dif- 
ferent hills, the southern side of each 
being an almost perpendicular preci- 
pice. From the color of fhe exposed 
cliffs the place came to be known by 
them as Rodenburg—Red Mountain. 
The Dutch attempted no_ settlement 
there, but had some trade with the lo- 
cal Indians. 

In the autumn of the ‘vear 1637, 

Theophilus Eaton, a wealthy mer- 
chant and statesman who had been 
agent of the king of England at the 
Court of Denmark, visited this place 
with a portion of a party of English 


Puritan emigrants who had come to 
the New World in two vessels w hich 
arrived at Boston in June. 


*We are indebted to Mr. Herbert Randall for most of the photographs used in illustrating this article, 
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The report of the advantages of the 
locality was so favorable that sub- 
stantially the whole party of new col- 
onists, joined by some who had previ- 
ously come to the Bay Colony and to 
Plymouth, sailed in the spring for the 
place which had the approval of their 
leaders, leaving Boston on March 30, 
1838. On the first Sunday after land- 
ing, supposed to have been the 15th 
of April, O. S., the 25th by present 
reckoning, they met for worship un- 
der an oak tree standing near the in- 
tersection of the present College and 
George Streets in New Haven. Their 
pastor, John Davenport, discoursed of 
“The Temptations of the Wilderness.” 
This occasion is now visibly commem- 
orated by a tablet on the building at 
the northeast corner of these streets 
and by a large pictorial window lately 
placed above the pulpit of 
the First Church. 

Most of the colonists 
who settled this _ spot, 
called in a _ treaty made 
with the Indians, Quino- 
pioche, which was later 
written Quinnipiac, were 
persons of wealth and con- 


sideration in their old 
home. jut they were 
Puritans, and they had 
suffered for conscience in 
ways’ which influenced 
them to seek peace and 
prosperity self-exile. 


leaders were Rev. 


The 
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John Davenport and Theophilus 
Eaton, who had been a devoted 
friend and parishioner of Daven- 
port in London. Edward Hop- 
kins, a stepson of Eaton, came 
from England with these, but 
settled in Hartford. 

Soon after their arrival they 
formed and_ subscribed, after 
preparation by a day's fasting 
and prayer, what they called a 
“plantation covenant,” engaging 
“that as in matters that concern 
the gathering and ordering of a 
church, so also in all public 
offices, which concern civil order, 
as choice of magistrates and officers, 
making and repealing laws, dividing 
allotments of inheritance, and all 
things of like nature, they would all of 
them be ordered by the rules which 
the Scripture held forth to them.” 

This simple covenant was the con- 
stitution of whatever civil government 
existed among them until the middle 
of the following vear. Meanwhile they 
devoted themselves to clearing the 
land, which they honorably purchased 
of the Indians, laying out a town 
site, allotting their portions to each 
in accordance with his contribution to 
the venture, building habitations, and 
planting their virgin fields. 

They plotted their town four- 
square, each side half a mile long, bor- 
dered by a wide street. It was crossed 
by two east and west streets and two 
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north and south streets, dividing the 
square into nine equal portions, the 
central one being reserved as a public 
market place. It is now known as 
‘The Green,” one of the most beauti- 
ful city commons in the land, and it is 
still the centre of the city’s life and 
activities, municipal, religious, educa- 


tional, commercial and social. The 
southeast corner of their town site 
was near the deep-water part of the 
natural harbor, where their vessels 
had safe anchorage. Around and 
away from this original town site, 
which in the early davs was sur- 
rounded by a stockade, the town has 
grown irregularly, as temporary ne- 
cessity or convenience de- 
termined. It surrounds 
the head of the broad bay 
and stretches far into the 
country in several direc- 
tions. 

The party which came 
over sea in the Hector, and 
her consort, numbered 
about two hundred and 
hitvy souls, men, women, 


children and servants, of 
whom about fifty were 
adult males. With those 


who joined them in Bos- 
ton the colony began its 
life having more than this 
total. The earliest list of 
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freemen of the court of New Haven 
contains seventy names. The list 
of free burgesses, comprising male 
church members only, who formed 
the first civil government in 1639, 
contains sixty-three names, and to 
this list are appended forty-eight oth- 
ers who joined the colony later and 
subscribed their names to the consti- 
tution that had been adopted. In 
forming this constitution all the free 
burgesses were assembled. 

According to tradition, they met in 
Mr. Newman's barn. Formal report 
of the proceedings has been preserved. 
After much prayer and exhortation 
all present gave assent to the cove- 
nant made the previous year. They 
then assented to several declarations 
proposed by Rev. John Davenport 
embodying the ideas that the civil 
government should conform to the 
standard set forth in the Scriptures, 
and that, to secure this end, only 
church members should have a vote 
in it. This made it necessary to con- 
stitute a church, which was straight- 
way done, twelve approved men being 
named, who selected from themselves 
seven who formed the nucleus, and 
these determined upon the admission 
of the rest. When this had been done 
in order, Theophilus Eaton “was 
by full consent chosen magistrate for 
the terme of one whole veare,” and 
various deputies and assistants in the 
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government were chosen for a like 
term. Thus was founded a republican 
theocracy, which recognized no king 
but the King of kings as having su- 
perior authority over this people who 
established civil government on the 


basis of a ““Fundamental Agreement,” 


accepting not the laws of England but 
the laws of Moses and the teachings 
of Christ as their guide and rule. A 
rude meeting-house for the church 
was at once built near the centre of 
the market square. 

The administration of Governor 
Eaton was approved by annual reélec- 
tions until he died in January, 1658. 
The colony, however, did not flourish 
according to the original scheme of 
its founders, who were grievously dis- 
appointed in respect of their hopes of 
commercial prosperity. The New Ha- 
ven Colony was reputed to be the 
most wealthy in proportion to num- 


bers that had come to 
New England, and_ its 


leaders built great houses, 
and filled them with fine 
furniture in the fashion of 


Old World luxury. Gov- 
ernor Eaton’s house had 
nineteen fireplaces, and 
Parson Davenport’s had 
thirteen. Their most im- 
portant commercial ven- 
ture was establish- 


ment of a trading post on 
the Delaware River for 


H. 


i 
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barter with the Indians. 
This was broken up by 
the Swedes. Becoming 
hopeless of success in this 
line, they built a large 
ship for transporting back 
to England the chief part 


ik rere of their stock in _ trade. 
fea About. seventy persons, 
them six or eight 

lal of the most prominent 


men, embarked in her with 
their property to return to 


England. They _ sailed 
from New Haven in Jan- 
uary, 1647, but never 


reached another port. 

For many years thereafter the di- 
minished settlement was composed of 
a poverty stricken and discouraged 
people, who endured much hardship 
while struggling desperately to main- 
tain existence by agriculture, a means 
for which neither the land nor their 
previous training was especially favor- 
able. Some returned to England, and 
some removed to other colonies or 
to neighboring plantations. Yet the 
most stood firmly to their undertak- 
ing and gradually became wonted to 
their circumstances and measurably 
content. On the night of Governor 
Eaton’s sudden death, when bidding 
good night to his sick wife, she re- 
marked that he looked sad. He re- 
plied that he was sad on account of 
the troubles in the church at Hartford. 
She, who had long been discon- 
tented, responded: “Let even 
go back to our native country.” His 
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answer was: “You may, but I shall 
die here.” 

The most important incident in the 
fortunes of the colony after its estab- 
lishment and the virtual abandonment 
of the dream of commercial success, 
was the union with the Connecticut 
Colony. This was brought about 
somewhat slyly and contrary to the 
desire of Mr. Davenport and other 
chief planters. Dr. Leonard Bacon, 
in the appendix to his volume entitled 
“Thirteen Historical Discourses” 
(New Haven, 1839), while declining to 
go as far as another and call the trans- 
action a “coerced union parallel in 
wrong with the partition of Poland,” 
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cal matters the planters continued to 
govern themselves and to maintain a 
separate distinction recognized by 
holding the General Court alternately 
in Hartford and New Haven, a condi- 
tion that survived the Revolutionary 
War and the establishment of national 
independence. It was abandoned only 
within the memory of men still young. 
The extinction of the independence of 
the colony was a cruel blow to the 
hopes and ideals of the venerable pas- 
tor, Davenport. To him it seemed 
that the chief aim of his devoted life 
had been sacrificed, and in 1668 he 
accepted a call to Boston, where he 
died in 1670. 


From an old print, 


FORT HALE AND NEW HAVEN IN I83I. 


says: “We must admit that the trans- 
actions of that period on the part of 
Connecticut ‘do not tell well in his- 
tory.’”’ In 1662 Connecticut obtained 
a patent from Charles Il, which the 
people of that colony construed to in- 
clude the colony of New Haven in the 
same domain. ‘There was formal re- 
monstrance against this construction, 
but by degrees, through various acts 
of encroachment on one side, and the 
defection, from time to time, of parties 
of settlers in the seaside colony, the 
independent status of the New Haven 
planters was undermined. It was for- 
mally yielded in 1664, although in lo- 


Meanwhile the plantation survived 
and in a modest way grew and 
thrived, being more distinguished by 
the character, ability and accomplish- 
ments of its leading men than by its 
material prosperity. 

Statistics of this first century do not 
exist in satisfving fulness; but in 
1680, forty-two vears after the settle- 
ment, the government of Connecticut, 
responding to inquiries by a _ parlia- 
mentary Committee on Colonies, re- 
ported that the militia of the county 
of New Haven (several towns) were 
six hundred and twenty-three, being 
about a fourth of the colony. In the 
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whole colony there were “about 
twenty petty merchants, some trade to 
Boston, some to the Indians and other 
colonies.”” New London was reported 
to be superior to New Haven as a 
place. of commerce. Of the country 
it is said: ‘What land is fit is taken 
up; what remains 
must be gained out 
of the fire by hard 
blows and_= small 
recompence. 
The value of our 
annual imports 
probably amounts 
to 
The property of the 
whole corporation 
doth not amount to 
£ 110,7 sterling. 
Twenty-four 
small vessels _be- 
long to the colony.” 
It is called a “poor 
colony,” and there 
appears to be a stu- 
dious purpose not 
to present the col- 
ony’s affairs in too 
glowing colors to 
these inquisitors. 
The  establish- 
ment of Yale Col- 
lege in New Haven 
in 1716 gave to the 
place importance 
and distinction 
which have 
tached to it in in- 
creasing measure 
ever since. Now, 
certainly, it is bet- 
ter known as the 
seat of this institu- 
tion than for any 
other fact in its life. 
Asearlyas 1654, Mr. 
Davenport brought before the Gen- 
eral Court a plan for a college, and the 
town made a gift of land in behalf of 
the project. The first result of this 
effort was the establishment of the 
Hopkins Grammar School, which yet 
continues, the colony not feeling 
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equal, even with Governor Hopkins’s 
gift, to the enterprise of setting up a 
college. But in 1700 ten ministers 
contributed volumes from their li- 
braries to be the foundation of a 
college library; and in 1701 a char- 
ter for “a collegiate school” was 

obtained from the 
king. This school 
was immediately 
begun, with Rev. 
Abraham Pierson 
as its rector and 
with one tutor. It 
was never firmly 
settled anywhere 
previous to 1716, 
although its long- 
est home was in 
Saybrook.  Con- 
tributions of the 
town and citizens 
of New Haven en- 
abled a building to 
be erected for it op- 
posite the south- 
west corner of the 
Common, a liberal- 
ity which secured 
the college to the 
town for all time. 
The Saybrook peo- 
ple were so pro- 
voked by the re- 
moval that the civil 
authorities had to 
interfere to protect 
the college proper- 
ty. The first Com- 
mencement day in 
New Haven was 
September 10, 1718, 
when ten students 
were graduated. 
Elihu Yale, whose 
benefaction, in- 
tendedtobe £ 1,000, 
but amounting. in fact to consid- 
erably less, led to giving his name 
to the collegiate school, was a son of 
one of the early settlers of New Haven 
and was born in America. His father, 
returning to England, took with him 
the youth, who never returned, but 
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became a great merchant in India and 
governor of the East India Company. 
He was induced to aid the new college 
through the efforts of James Pierpont 
and Cotton Mather. He died in 1721, 
and on his tomb at Wrexam, Wales, 
were iriscribed these lines: 


“Born in America, in Europe bred, 

‘In Afric trav'lled and in Asia wed, 

Where long. he liv’d and thriv’d: in 
London dead. 

Much good, some ill he did, so hope 
all's even, 

and that his soul thro’ mercy’s gone 
to heaven. 

You that survive and read this tale, take 
care 

For this most certain exit to prepare, 

Where blest in peace the actions of the 
just 

Smell sweet and blossom in the silent 
dust.” 


In 1735 and for several vears after- 
ward, New Haven, in common with 
the rest of New England, was shaken 
by the religious movement known as 
“The Great Awakening,” the impetu- 
ous consecration of Methodism. The 
New Haven church, which had suf- 
fered no schism for nearly a century, 
lost several members, who with con- 
verts from “the world” formed a 

“New Light” 
church called 
the White 
Haven Church, 


a which in 1744 
built the Blue 
Meeting- 


House, so 
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called from its color, opposite the 
northeast corner of the Common. 

In 1748 there stood on the Market 
Place, as it was commonly designated 
in early times, six buildings,—the 
meeting-house of the First Church, 
built in 1688 in place of the primitive 
structure already mentioned, and near 


ADMIRAL FOOTE 


the same spot; four public buildings 
on the northern end of the west side, 
namely, the first colony house (1717), 
thecounty house, the jail and the Hop- 
kins Grammar School; a small build- 
ing, perhaps a schoolhouse, near the 
middle of the north side. In 1757, 
the First Church built a new meet- 
ing-house of brick, still clinging to 
the original location substantially ; 
and in 1772, the Fair Haven Society, 
an offshoot from the “New Light” 
Church, put up a building where its 
successor, the United Church (for- 
merly the North Church), now stands. 
In 1763 a new colony house was 
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EAST ROCK. 


erected near the First Church, and 
beside it stood the public whipping 
post. This colony house stood until 
about 1830, being used after the Rev- 
olution as one of the capitols of the 
state until a new state house of plas- 
tered brick, modelled on the lines of 
a Doric temple, was erected on the 
west side of the Square. It was re- 
moved about a dozen vears ago, New 
Haven having relinquished its share 
of the dual-capi- 
tal condition which 
had subsisted since 
the union of the 
colonies morethan 
two hundred years 
before. This 
structure became 
a somewhat shab- 
by daylight spec- 
tacle, but was ever 
a white dream of 
classic loveliness 
by moonlight. 

In 1748, accord- 
ing to Wads- 
worth’s map, 
which is reputed 
authentic, New 
Haven contained 


one hundred and eighty dwellings. 
Of these seven were painted blue, 
thirty-seven red, and the rest were 
unpainted. The first census of 
population which is quite trust- 
worthy, made in 1787, gives a 
population of thirty-five hundred 
and forty, including hun- 
dred and seventy-six students of 
Yale College. There were then four 
hundred and _ sixty-six dwelling 
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houses, which indicates a prosper- 
ous growth since 1748. Just pre- 
vious to the Revolutionary War, 
1774, Colonel Wooster reported to 
Governor Trumbull that “the trade of 
this part of the colony is entirely to 
the West India Islands, and the ex- 
ports are horses, oxen, pork, beef, tal- 
low and lumber; and the imports, 
West India produce. The shipping 
belonging to this port are one hun- 
dred and eight vessels . . . amount- 
ing to 7,170 tons, carpenters’ measure, 
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Canadian frontier in 1755. He was in 


the detachment sent against Baron 
Dieskau ; and after the fall of Colonel 
Williams in that unfortunate engage- 
ment, he took command of the disor- 
dered troops and made a_ successful 
retreat. In subsequent campaigns he 
won much commendation for soldierly 
conduct. 

After these wars and the cession 
of Canada to the British crown in 
1763, the maritime interests of New 
Haven began growing rapidly and the 


LAKE WHITNEY FROM EAST ROCK. 


and the number of seafaring men is 
756.” 

To the expedition against Louis- 
burg in 1745, New Haven sent a body 
of troops in a sloop commanded by 
David Wooster, who there acquired 
high reputation for discretion and 
valor, which ‘was increased in_ the 
northern campaign of 1755 and in 
later vears until he fell mortally 
wounded at Ridgefield in the War for 
Independence, having the rank of ma- 
jor general. Colonel Nathan Whit- 
ing led a New Haven regiment to the 


town seemed likely to become such a 
port of commerce as its founders in- 
tended. 

Then came the long struggle of the 
Revolution and the dreary period af- 
terwards until a national government 
was surely established. In the war 
New Haven plaved a gallant part and 
suffered severely. The town was in- 
vaded in July, 1779, by a force of 
twenty-six hundred men commanded 
by Major General Tryon, whose un- 
expected coming was resisted only by 
a wholly insufficient home guard, stu- 
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THE SOLDIERS MONUMENT ON EAST ROCK. 


dents and citizens joining with a few 
soldiers, or fighting, like the venerable 
Dr. Naphtali Daggett, ex-president of 
the college, and professor in the di- 
vinity school, “on their own hook.” 
Colonel Aaron Burr commanded a 
small body of the patriot militia, and 
Colonel Sabin, with Captain James 
Hillhouse and Phineas Bradley, com- 
manded bodies of citizens, who with 
two or three small cannon and such 
small arms as they had, served with 
hardy valor and great efficiency, har- 
assing every step of the enemy's ad- 
vance, but not preventing his tem- 
porary possession of the town. The 
purpose of the enemy to burn the 
town was thwarted, partly by protests 
of their sympathizers and partly by the 
necessity of getting their drunken and 
almost uncontrollable soldiers out of 
harm's way. Two aged citizens, Ben- 
jamin English and Nathan Beers, 
were murdered in their homes. A few 
dwellings, barns, shops and_ ships 
were burned; but there was no gen- 
eral conflagration. The British re- 
ported a loss of seventy-two killed, 
wounded and missing, while the 
American loss was twenty-one killed 
in action and as many more wounded, 
some of whom afterwards died. It is 
reported that General Garth of the 
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British forces, having 
climbed to the belfry 
of the colony house 
and surveyed the 
prospect, exclaimed: 
“It 1s too beautiful a 
place to burn.” 

Soon after the dec- 
laration of peace a 
portion of the town of 
New Haven was in- 
corporated as a city, 
by act of the Legisla- 
ture. This was on 
April 10, 1784. There 
were then, perhaps, 
thirty-three hundred 
inhabitants the 
whole town; but some 
of them wanted a city 
government and __ se- 
cured it, so that the city of New 
Haven is one of the oldest chartered 
cities in the land. The list of officers 
first chosen is worthy of record now, 
for it has been said of it that it com- 
prised a body of talented men _ not 
since equalled in the city govern- 
ment :— 

Mayor.—Roger Sherman. 

Clerk.—Josiah Meigs. 

Treasurer.—Hezekiah Sabin. 

Sheriffs.—Elias Stillwell, Parsons 
Clark. 
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Aldermen.—Thomas Howell, Sam- 
uel Bishop, David Austin, Isaac Beers. 

Councilmen. — James Hillhouse, 
Pierpont Edwards, Ebenezer Town- 
send, Timothy Jones, John Whiting. 
Henry Daggett, Joseph Howell, 
James Rice, Elias Shipman, Ebenezer 
Beardsley, Joseph Thompson, Eneas 
Munson, Jeremiah Atwater, Stephen 
tall, Jonathan Ingersoll, -Abraham 
Augur, Abel Bassett, Joseph Bradley, 
Michael Todd, Joel Gilbert. 

Clearly this was a time when the 
first citizens-were not unwilling to 
bear the burden and responsibility of 


was the planting of a large part of 
the elms which have been for a cen- 
tury the glory of the city and have 
won for it the graceful sobriquet, 
“Elm City.” He also planned the 
Grove Street cemetery, distinguished 
as the first in the world to be laid out 
in family lots and long reputed the 
most beautiful. The long lines of no- 
ble trees that surround the Green and 
cross it and border many of the older 
streets were planted between 1787 and 
1792, Mr. Hillhouse raising the 
money and himself engaging, year af- 
ter vear, in the actual labor of setting 


THE ENTRANCE TO GROVE STREET CEMETERY. 


guiding municipal affairs. Almost 
every name in the list is vet honorably 
remembered, and many will be recog- 
nized all over the land as those of men 
who had, and have, more than local 
celebrity. Roger Sherman had been 
a member of the Committee of the 
Continental Congress selected to draft 
the Declaration of Independence. 
Jefferson said of him that he had the 
best common sense of any man in the 
Congress. James Hillhouse, after- 
wards a United States senator, is ac- 
counted the most enterprising and 
public-spirited citizen New Havenever 
had. Among his lasting good works 


them out, assisted by David Austin. 
Through the efforts of these two, with 
Pierpont Edwards and Isaac Beers, 
the Green (which began to be called 
the Green, instead of the market 
place, or square, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century) was rescued from 
shabbiness, graded and inclosed. The 
contagion of this example of tree 
planting spread until all the old 
streets were soon adorned with elm 
trees, and the fine fashion was fol- 
lowed as new streets were made. The 
oldest trees are now feeble and dying; 
on the crowded business streets many 
have been cut down; some have been 
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prostrated by tempests or 
killed by disease; but as one 
looks down upon the city in 
summer from the crest of 
East Rock, it is a bower of 
greenery pierced here and 
there by spires and towering 
roofs. 

Among the distinguished 
citizens of the eighteenth cen- 
tury not already named 
should be mentioned Jared 
Ingersoll, Noah Webster, Eli 
Whitney, Ezra Stiles, Timo- 
thy Dwight, the last two 


presidents of Yale College; 


and Joseph Noyes, Chauncey 
Whittelsey, and James Dana, 
pastors of the First Church. 
Rev. Dr. Dana in a “Century 
Sermon,” preached in 1801, 
gives the population of the 
place as 4,000, of whom 85 
were slaves, 115 free blacks, 
48 Indians 


and mulat- 


toes, 142 for- 
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eigners. There were 
471 Congregational- 
ist families, 226 Epis- 
copal families, 
Roman Catholic, 


TEMPLE STREET. 


Moravian, 1 Baptist, 7 Methodist, 1 
Quaker, 4 Priestlian (sic) and 16 
“Nothingarian.” There were 110 
stores and 61 vessels; tonnage, 5,436. 
The population by the United States 


census of 1790 was 
4.448 and by the 
census of 1800 was 
5,157. 

After the Revo- 
lutionary War and 
the establishment 
of a permanent 
Union under the 
national constitu- 
tion, New Haven 
entered upon a new 
career of prosper- 
itv, regaining its 
commercial pres- 
tige, making new 
ventures of enter- 
prise, and improv- 
ing local condi- 


AE tions. The buovant 


hopefulness of the 
new nation bore it 
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on. While trade 
was. largely with 
the West Indies, 
the ships of its 


merchants went 
all over the world. 
A large fleet of 
vessels, some of 
them of 300 tons, 
and carrying from 
fifteen to twenty 
guns, engaged in 
sealing in the 
South Seas, re- 
turning by way of 
Canton where the 
sealskins were marketed and a re- 
turn cargo of nankeens, teas and 
china ware received. In old fam- 
ilies choice sets of china brought 
home by these mariners are still 
preserved. One of the most suc- 
cessful of all American voyages of the 
time was that of the Neptune, twenty 
guns, owned by Ebenezer Townsend, 


manned by forty-five New Haven 
County youth of excellent family, 
commanded by Captain David 


(;reene. She was absent three years 
on a voyage round the world, return- 
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ing in July, 1799, netting a profit of 
$260,000, and paying custom-house 
duties of $75,000, a quarter more than 
the civil-list tax of the state at the 
time. Her arrival was the occasion 
of great public rejoicings. 

All this new prosperity was dashe:l 
by the embargo of 1807. For over a 
year no ship left the harbor. There 
had been thirty-two commercial 
houses and eighty-two ships engaged 
in the foreign trade. One hundred 
shipwrights and several hundred sea- 
men were left unemployed. In the 
war of 1812-15 many of these ob- 
tained service. Commodore Isaac 
Hull, commander of Old Jronsides 
in the fight with the Guwerriere, was a 
New Haven bred seaman, born in the 
adjoining town of Derby. 

Since that war the old town has 
grown with remarkable steadiness, 
the basis of its prosperity up to the 
date of the Civil War being, for the 
most part, maritime commerce, and 
since that time, manufactures. These 
have developed with enormous 
strides, while its direct foreign com- 
merce has declined, a result due, in 
part, to the general employment in 
this business of large vessels not 
adapted to a comparatively shallow 
harbor. The coastwise trade in the 
supply of materials and distribution 
of products is national in scope, and 
some of it is with the British Prov- 
inces. Within this period railroads 
have been stretched across the conti- 
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nent in every direction, supplying new 
highways of transportation to new 
markets. The loss of direct foreign 
trade in home vessels has checked the 
development of shipping interests; 
but the actual foreign trade, consist- 


ing now chiefly of exported manufac- 


tured articles, has increased. 


sefore the Civil War manufacturing 


industries were limited to a few lines. 


The most extensive of all was that of 


making carriages of all kinds and 
the parts of car- 


Haven car- Pay ¥ /} 
riages were 

known in every 

American city, 

and many were 

sent to other 

countries.. This 


industry was se- 
riously crippled 
by the war, 
owing to the 
large credits ex- 


tended to the 
South; and_ it 
has never re- 


covered its for- 
mer primacy, al- 


TRINITY CHURCH. 


though still important. The other 
flourishing manufactures before the 
war were of clocks, locks, shirts and 


CENTER CHURCH, 
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rubber footwear. All suffered to- 
gether in the time of the nation’s 


NORTH CHURCH. 


trouble, but all, ex- 
cept perhaps that of 
shirts, have now vast- 
ly outgrown former 
proportions, while, as 
one effect of those 
misfortunes, the in- 
dustries of the place 
have been diversified 
in extaordinary 
degree. 
Mr. J. Rice Win- 
chell, assistant  col- 
lector of the port, says, in a recently 
published article, that New Haven has 
more than eleven hundred manufac- 
tories, giving employment to about 
eighteen thousand operatives, who re- 
ceive as wages more than $10,000,000 
annually and turn out products ex- 
ceeding $33,000,000 in value. Mr. 
Henry C. Rowe of the Chamber of 
Commerce, in a compilation of statis- 
tics for the information of a congres- 
sional committee, says that during the 
year 1895 the arrivals and departures 
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HARWOOD. 


REV. EDWIN 
of vessels of all kinds were 31,400, 
bearing cargoes. which in the gross 
amounted to 3,276,400 tons of a total 
value of $269,333,000. 

The oyster business of New Haven 
is a highly developed industry. New 
Haven men were pioneers in the busi- 
ness of shipping oysters. After estab- 
lishing it here they went to Baltimore 
and other places to develop it. Be- 
tween 1870 and 1875 the business of 
propagating oysters in the open wa- 
ters of Long Island Sound was suc- 
cessfully started, and New Haven men 
now cultivate oyster farms, having an 
aggregate area of more than thirty 
thousand acres, producing about two 
million bushels annually. large 
proportion of this harvest is packed, 
and transported far overland or across 
the sea. 

It is not commonly known that the 
first telephone exchange, which dem- 
onstrated the general usefulness of 
the new means of communication, 
was devised and put in operation in 
New Haven. “Central” began re- 
sponding to calls here on January 28, 
1878. The first list of subscribers 
contained less than twoscore names. 
It was in New Haven that a device 
for avoiding interference with the op- 
erations of the telephone by stronger 
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currents of electricity employed in 
illumination and in running’ street 
cars was first hit upon and adopted in 
general construction. This involved 
abandonment of earth circuits and the 
substitution of complete metallic cir- 
cuits, in which improvement the 
Southern New England Telephone 
Company was the pioneer. 
The.immense service of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road Company to the business inter- 
ests and convenience of the people 
can hardly be overestimated. First 
communication with New York by 
rail was opened on December 29, 
1848. Already there was rail commu- 
nication with Hartford and Spring- 
field, and a canal to Northampton. 
New Haven is now the centre and 
headquarters of a great system of rail- 
roads, branching out in every direction 
landward, as sufhcient for all use; and 
as perfect in equipment and service as 
any city in the world can boast of. 
The completion of this system under 
one control has been accomplished, 
and its progress toward perfection of 
operating conditions far advanced, 
within the last twelve vears, by the 
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CITY 
compelling genius of President 
Charles P. Clark. By the charter of 
the company its headquarters must 
be established in Connecticut. New 
Haven is the place of the general of- 
fices, of great construction and repair 
shops, of supplies, storage and trans- 
fers. The company, according to 
careful estimates, supplies means of 
livelihood to at least one-tenth of the 
population. How great a factor in 
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the industry of 
the city this rail- 
road is will ap- 
pear from the 
statement that 
during the last 
year it brought 
to New Haven 
664,870,393 
pounds of freight 
and took away 
1,605,432.472 
pounds, total 
commerce of 
1,135,1514 tons. 

The attempt 
to describe the 
New Haven of 
to-day in a way 
to convey any 
just idea of its 
attractive and 
picturesque as- 


pects must al- 
ways result in dissatisfaction. One 
and another striking feature may 


be depicted with a certain ‘success, 
perhaps; but the ensemble, the 
countenance, will inevitably appear 
distorted to those who are familiar 
with it. To be apprehended truly, 
it must be seen; to be known it 
must be long dwelt in. Probably it 
is never well known, especially in the 
subtile contour and color which hu- 
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man ute lends to its natural charms, 
except by those fortunate beings who 
are inheritors in unbroken descent of 
the blood and the soil, the records and 
the traditions, the virtues, idiosyncra- 
sies and foibles of its founders. 

Of Yale University it is not possi- 
ble to say much within the limits of 
this article. It is the superior in- 
stitution of the place. Its buildings 
fill the square west of the Green in the 
heart of the city, extend into other 
near blocks on three sides, and are 
found here and there in other sec- 
tions. The Sheffield Scientific School 
is located on the Sheffield estate three 
blocks northward; the Medical 
School is as far off in another di- 
rection, the Observatory is on Pros- 
pect Hill, the Boat House at the 
head of the harbor, and the Ath- 
letic Field a mile and a half in the 
country. Many of its buildings are 
among the city’s most costly and 
beautiful structures, and especially at- 
tract the attention of visitors. The 
Faculty, of about two hundred and 
fifty instructors, constitutes a society 
with peculiar interests, notable for 
culture and refinement, but not inti- 
mately in touch with the great body 
of the people and their chief concerns. 
This comment is meant to apply to 
the Faculty as a body; many individ- 
ual members are active and _ public- 
spirited citizens, apt in counsel and ef- 
ficient in service. The Yale students 
contribute a leading element to the 
life of the city.* ) 

The city hall and courthouse con- 
stitute a handsome group facing the 
east side of the Green. The former 
was erected in 1861, the latter in 
1872. The post office, custom house, 
and United States courts are estab- 
lished in a _ dignified brownstone 
building on Church Street a short dis- 
tance from the Green. The public li- 
brary, one of the youngest of the city’s 
institutions, and not yet fostered with 
any remarkable generosity by public 
or private endowment, is established 


* The life and history of Vale University will be the 
theme of a special article in this magazine —Eprror, 
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in a stone building that was formerly 
a church, on Church Street, opposite 
the Green. The University libraries 
serve a part of the population so ade- 
quately that there is less zeal than in 
some other cities to make the library 
for all the people as complete and ser- 
viceable as it ought to be. 

The most interesting of the church 
edifices are the three on the Green,— 
the Center Church, which is the 
fourth building of the First Church, 
the United Church, formerly known 
as the North Church, and Trinity 
Church, which is south of the Center 
Church. The first two are brick 
buildings, the last is of stone. All 
front on Temple Street, which crosses 
the Green north and south, and was 
itself, until lately, a wonderfully per- 
fect natural temple, a long Gothic 
nave formed by interlacing elms. The 
three edifices were built during the 
last war with England, and the two 
whose membership represents in a 
way the faith and traditions of Puri- 
tanism are notable examples of Amer- 
ican church architecture of the period 
when the soaring spirit of new nation- 
ality, fostered by increasing wealth, 
craved more beautiful homes of wor- 
ship than the plain meeting-houses 
that sufficed for struggling colonists. 
None of these churches has been 
greatly changed since it was built, ex- 
cept Trinity, which has a new 
tower and new chancel. They all aie 
likely to grow venerable in substan- 
tially their present form, for public 
opinion, in deference to which all 
other buildings have been removed 
from the Green, will not suffer either 
extension or rebuilding of these. In 
the basement of the Center Church is 
a crypt to which were consigned the 
bones of many of its worthies when 
the ancient churchyard of the colonv 
was obliterated. The contents of 
other graves were reinterred in the 
Grove Street Cemetery. Tablets com- 
memorating these facts are attached 


to the rear wall of the church. 
Distinguished pastors of this church, 
besides those already mentioned, 


NEW 
have been Moses Stuart, Nathaniel 
W. ‘Taylor, and Leonard Bacon. 
The present pastor is Dr. Newman 
Smyth. 

Behind the church one monument 
now stands, protected by a fence, a 
modest memorial, erected by one of 
his descendants, to the _ regicide, 
Colonel John Dixwell. He requested 
that his name should not be displayed 
on any monument, lest his enemies 
might desecrate his grave, but that it 
should be marked by a low stone con- 
taining only the inscription “J. D. 
Esq.,”’ with his age and date of death. 
In 1849 his bones were reinterred in 
the place where the monument now 
stands. His name and the names of 
Goffe and Whalley, the two regicides 
who were concealed and protected in 
the colony for about two years while 
hunted by emissaries of the restored 
Stuart, are perpetuated in the names 
of three broad streets which extend 
westward from the central part of the 
city. 

The United Church Society is the 
ecclesiastical successor of several so- 
cieties which have existed from time 
to time. It was in its house that the 
celebrated meeting was held on 
March 22, 1856, which got for the 
church the nickname of “The Old 
lort.”” The meeting was for the pur- 
pose of encouraging the company of 
free state emigrants then forming for 
settlement in Kansas. Henry Ward 
Beecher was one of the speakers. 
Some one remarked, that as_ these 
men were going away to help save 
free soil from the blight of slavery 
they should be supplied with proper 
means of defence against the armed 
propagandists of slavery, whereupon 
one in the audience cried out, “I'll 
give a Sharpe’s rifle.”. Within a few 
minutes fifty rifles were promised, 
among the donors being the elder 
Professor Silliman, several college 
students, and Miss Mary Dutton, 
principal of a young ladies’ seminary. 
The society has long been distin- 
guished for vital and liberal religious 
character and for active public spirit. 
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Its present pastor is Dr. Theodore I. 
Munger. 

Trinity is the eldest of the Episco- 
pal parishes of the present city, but is 
antedated by that of Christ Church in 
West Haven, a suburb now a part of 
the town of Orange. The English 
Church had a hard time of it getting 
a foothold in the Puritan colony, and 
it was long after a parish was estab- 
lished that the first church was 
erected here. Jrinity parish dates 
from the time of “the Great Awaken- 
ing,” in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when the First Church, of 
which Rev. Joseph Noyes was pastor, 
was racked with dissensions, divided 
and depleted. It is now richly en- 
dowed, and is remarkable for having 
had, until four years ago, but three 
rectors, all of whom were men of 
power and leading. They were Bela 
Hubbard, 1767-1812; Harry Cross- 
well, 1815-58; and Edwin Harwood, 
1859-95. Dr. Harwood is still living 
in the city, although quite infirm. 
Previous to 1767 the parish was cared 
for by missionary clergymen. The 
present rector, the fifth, is Dr. Frank 
Woods Baker. 

One of the historical anecdotes re- 
garding the simultaneous erection of 
the three churches is this: The lum- 
ber required was brought down the 
Connecticut River. Commodore Har- 
vey of the British Navy was then pa- 
trolling the Sound, blockading De- 
catur in New London. He gave per- 
mission for the lumber sloops to pass 
through his fleet, saying, “1 make no 
war on religion.” One consequence 
of his pious consideration was that all 
the lumber yards of New Haven were 
fully stocked. 

The other church buildings in New 
Haven which especially attract atten- 
tion are St. Thomas, St. Paul and 
Christ Church, all Episcopalian, the 
College Chapel, and the Roman 
Catholic Church of St. Mary. 

Of Grove Street Cemetery it was 
once said that it contained more 


graves of distinguished men than any 
That may not 


other in the country. 
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be quite true now; but he must be un- 
familiar with American history, let- 
ters and industry who does not find 
there on every hand well recognized 
names. It is about sixteen acres in 
area, and is surrounded by public 
streets, from which it is separated on 
all sides but one by a high wall of 
stone masonry, above which only the 
trees and loftier monuments appear. 
Burials are still made in its family 
lots; but another burial place called 
Evergreen Cemetery, on a plateau 
bordering the marshes of West River, 
is now becoming a populous and 
beautiful city of the dead. 

The principal residence streets, 
those especially favored by families of 
means, are in the section of the city 
northward from the Green. A gener- 
ation ago there were few residences, 
these being for the most part large 
mansions with park-like grounds, be- 
yond Grove Street, the limit in this 
direction of the original town site. 
But now Prospect Street, Whitney 
Avenue, and Orange Street, with 
many new streets crossing these, have 
been handsomely built up for a mile 
or more beyond this limit. Here is 
the “Up town,” or, if the reader please, 
the “Back Bay” of New Haven. 

In the matter of public schools the 
standing of New Haven is reputable, 
but not as high as that of several other 
cities East and West. Some of its new 
school buildings are fine examples of 
this kind. The high-school building 
is :hout twenty-five years old. It was 
br .lt for four hundred and fifty pupils, 
and now nearly eight hundred are 
crowded together in it, to the great 
inconvenience and obstruction of all 
its work and with menace to health 
and safety. The conditions were par- 
tially relieved about five years ago by 
the gift to the city by Mrs. Lucy H. 
Boardman, widow of William W. 
Boardman, of a large and nobly de- 
signed building for a manual training 
high school. ‘This structure is re- 
garded as among the best in the coun- 
try for the purposes of the new educa- 
tion. Until 1859 there was no public 
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high school in the town, children be- 
ing obliged to secure any education 
beyond that given in schools of the 
primary grade, as best they might at 
private cost. Indeed the place has al- 
ways been peculiarly chary in the 
matter of public education. In col- 
ony days the schools were supporte«| 
by the ecclesiastical society or socie- 
ties. Sometimes these schools were 
assisted by public grants. When in 
1827 the town, or the central school 
district, built a house for the Lancas- 
terian school, kept by Master Lovell, 
it was the first schoolhouse owned by 
the town, with, perhaps, one inconsid- 
erable exception. But Master Lov- 
ell’s school was not a free school. 
About six years after the public high 
school was established, the board o/ 
education favored its discontinuance ; 
but the people by an emphatic vote 
insisted upon its maintenance. Yet 
whenever the proposal to erect a new 
building for it is broached, the smoul- 
dering hostility flares up, the conten- 
tion being that it is contrary to sound 
policy to give more than an element- 
ary education at the public expense, 
and an oppression to require per- 
sons who educate their own children 
at their own cost to pay taxes for edu- 
cating other children beyond the 
“three Rs,” which, it is conceded, 
constitute a mecessary outfit for 
American citizenship. 

One of the interesting institutions 
of the city is the New Haven Colony 
Historical Society, established in 1862 
and chartered the following year. 
This society perpetuates and fosters 
both the knowledge and the admira- 
tion of the uncommonly interesting 
local history of the place. It has a 
beautiful home given by one of its 
members, Henry F. English, as a 
memorial to his parents. It is con- 
spicuously placed opposite the en- 
trance to Hillhouse Avenue. Here 
are a library and a museum which 
contain valuable treasures, and a 
commodious hall. At its well at- 
tended meetings, papers embodying 
the results of profound and loving 
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study are often presented. A _ se- 
ries of these papers by Henry T. 
Blake, Esq., lately published in a vol- 
ume, is an uncommonly complete and 
valuable monograph concerning the 
historic Green. 

The city is well equipped with hos- 
pitals and charitable institutions of 
every description. There are not 
many communities where the organi- 
zations of benevolence command 
more willing service and more gener- 
ous support. The leading citizens give 
a fine example of intelligent devotion 
to works of humanity, the economies 
and guarantees of organized charity 
being well understood. 

There are ten banking institutions, 
seven of them national banks. Of 
these the New Haven Bank (now 
New Haven National Bank) was 
chartered by the state in 1792 and or- 
ganized in 1795 with a capital of $50,- 
000, since increased to $464,800. The 
Mechanics Bank was chartered in 
1824, the City Bank in 1831. ‘These 
two have continued as state banks. 
The united capital of the ten institu- 
tions is $3,864,000, and they have a 
surplus of about $1,533,000. Their 
total resources are $16,251,000, and 
the daily clearings average nearly 
$270,000. There are three savings 
banks which hold the money of 
46,119 depositors, amounting to $18,- 
277,000. 

There are twelve parks containing 
from six to three hundred acres each, 
in all nearly one thousand acres, be- 
sides numerous’ smaller  inclosed 
spaces. The park area is nearly one 
acre for each hundred of the inhab- 
itants, which is unusually liberal. 
Within the limits of the closely pop- 
ulated city there are four parks by the 
water side, from six to fifteen acres in 
area, affording resting places and 
playgrounds commanding extensive 
views of the harbor and the outer bay. 
A park of forty acres on the eastern 
side of the bay includes within its 
compass the remains of.old Fort Hale. 
This is three miles from the city hall 
and is accessible by sea or land. One 
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feature is a bold bluff of red stone 
fronting the sea, one hundred feet 
high and one thousand feet long. 
From this park a wide extent of Long 
Island Sound is in view. Both the 
high cliffs mentioned in the beginning 
of this article, with the extensive hills 
of which they are a part, are now pub- 
lic parks. East Rock, within two 
miles of the city hall and reached by 
two direct streets, is three hundred 
and sixty feet high, and on its crest 
is a tall monument in memory of the 
New Haven soldiers who served in 
the wars with England, the Mexican 
War, and the Civil War. By means 
of inside stairs the top of this monu- 
ment may be gained. ‘The park, in- 
cluding adjacent hills and land on 
either side of Mill River at its base, 
contains about three hundred acres. 
Uhree generous citizens, Prof. Henry 
\W. Farnam, Hon. James E. English 
and Thomas R. Trowbridge, Esq., 
have, at their own expense, con- 
structed drives by which the top may 
be gained by gradual winding ascent, 
so easy that horses may be trotted the 
whole distance. These, with various 
footpaths, are the chief improvements. 
lor the rest Nature continues to have 
her own beautifying way. 

On a clear day the prospect from 
the top is one of peculiar and various 
charms. Southward, at the foot of 
the cliff, meanders a tidal river 
through lush meadows. Beyond, cov- 
ering the broad plain, is the embow- 
ered city, housing and employing: a 
population of one hundred and ten 
thousand. The busy harbor, the long 
opening bay and the glistening ex- 
panse of the Sound fill out the view 
to the horizon, where the sand dunes 
of Long Island lifted by mirage gleam 
white against the horizon. Letting 
the eye range around to the right, 
West Rock Cliff, with huge leafy, 
sloping back, three miles distant, is the 
most notable feature of the prospect. 
On its top, but undiscerned, is the 
group of great bowlders_ called 
Judges’ Cave, where Goffe and 
Whalley were concealed sus- 
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tained while the officers of Charles 
Il were scouring the colony to ap- 
prehend them. Northward is the 
loftier Mount Carmel range, so dis- 
posed that from this point the apt- 


ness of the appellation “Sleeping 
Giant” is obvious. Far away are 
the Hanging Hills of Meriden, 


while in the immediate foreground 
northward are miles and miles of 
salt meadow threaded by the Quin- 
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nipiac River and numerous tributary 
creeks. Eastward are Indian Head 
and Snake Hill within the Park, and, 
at a distance, another range of for- 
ested hills interspersed with crags. 
Along the shores of the bay on either 
side are the clustered cottages of sub- 
urban summer resorts, of which there 
are many more, at frequent intervals, 
wherever the surges of the Sound 
have shaped a little beach. 


A SCARBOROUGH TORY. 


By LeRoy L. Hight. 


BOUT one, stand- 
ing at sunset on 
the top of Blue 
Point Hill in the 
old town of Sear- 
borough, Maine, 
there is spread a 

scene of more than common beauty. 

Southward lies the fair bay of the 

Saco, with its broad beached shores 

marked at one extreme by the pictur- 

esque old fishers’ village of Bidde- 
ford Pool, and at the other by the 
green slopes and rugged cliffs of his- 
toric Cammock’s Neck. Beyond the 


narrow isthmus ‘that binds the Neck. 


to the main lies Richmond’s Island, 
of Trelawney fame; and beyond all, 


the sea, dotted with glistening sails. 
To the southwest stretch the pines of 
Old Orchard, capped by the faint 
mist that rises beyond them from the 
valley of the Saco; in the southeast 
the bright ribbons of the Nonsuch 
and its tidal tributaries trace a shin- 
ing network upon the broad green 
marshes; eastward the lights of Port- 
land glimmer across the intervening 
valleys; and northward, following the 
gleaming thread of the river under 
the shadow of distant Scottow’s Hill, 
just to the right of the sun’s glow, we 
come upon the great elms of Dun- 
stan, with their broad tops spread as 
in benediction over the quiet homes 
beneath them, 
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I do not think the men and women 
of old Dunstan are any more in har- 
mony with the spirit of benediction of 
the elms than the inhabitants of any 
other peaceful country village; yet 
after all a benediction is more in 
keeping with their lives than any- 
thing requiring a less passive re- 
sponse. Here is one of those little 
pools of still water bordering the 
swift current of life, where the usual 
dulness is interrupted only by the 
occasional funeral of the Oldest In- 
habitant, and where Gossip alone 
goes busily forward. 


* 


But the quietude and peace of to- 
day have not always blessed the 
place. The sturdy pioneers, the fish- 
ers and planters of old, fought the 
hard fight with all the energy their 
rugged strength could give; and the 
hills that now lazily reécho the firing 
upon plover and wild duck, in earlier 
days resounded with the blockhouse 
fusillade and the war cry of the sav- 
age. So there are stories of deeds 
done in these sunny fields that are 
horrible enough in their stern trag- 
edy to charm a boy. And even now- 
adays, where the story passes, Hunni- 
well and Pyne are names with which 
to conjure. Nowhere, through all the 
range of history or literature, is there 
a melodrama more neatly turned than 
the adventure of that same Hunni- 
well, which ended with his home- 
coming, bearing before him, as the 
warriors of Dinas Vawhr bore the 
head of “Ednyfed, King of Dyfed,” 
the scythe-hewn head of the savage 
who had crept upon him with his own 
stolen rifle as he mowed in his hay- 
field. 

Nor are the struggles of the pio- 
neers the only activity that the town 
has known. You would not think 
now, perhaps, that this drowsy air had 
ever thrilled with the hum of trade: 
but it was even so. For as we ap- 
proach the village from our place 
of observation on Blue Point, we 
come across the marshes to the 
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“Landin’;” and here years ago the 
adze and the hammer made their 
merry music, and now and then good 
ships were launched to sail away, 
down through the marshes, and into 
the great sea beyond. Here “E. & 
W. I. Goods” were doubtless landed, 
consigned to him of whom this ram- 
bling sketch is written; for here, at 
the Landing, beneath one of the no- 
blest of the Dunstan elms, still stands 
a house — now a humble L of a low, 
ancient structure — which has beheld 
scenes in stirring contrast to the 
quiet life that drones about it now, 
and which was a part of the old home 
of Richard King. 


x* *x* * 


Richard King, with whom this 
slight sketch has to do, cannot be 
said to have borne a prominent part 
in our history; and yet he figures in 
the encyclopedias in no mean capac- 
ity, to wit, as the father of his sons, a 
position not only indispensable, but 
in this case honorable; for Rufus 
King, the distinguished statesman, 
paid him filial devotion, as did also 
William King, the first governor of 
Maine. Moreover, if it be true that 
what a man does or helps to do, that 
he is, then King may claim public 
recognition on his own account; for 
when Sir William Pepperell went 
upon his illustrious expedition for the 
capture of Louisburg, King, who had 
been a prosperous merchant in Wa- 
tertown, accompanied him as quar- 
termaster. When he returned from 
this honorable and glorious venture, 
he settled at Dunstan, where the sim- 
ple folk among whom he came found 
his business talent a welcome acquisi- 
tion to their community. In a short 
time he became the owner of a wide 
extent of lands, which he turned into 
thriving farms, and he also procured 
for sale to his neighbors those sup- 
plies which but for his enterprise they 
would have had to obtain with great 
trouble from a distance. Thus he 


soon became one of the wealthiest 
men of the town. He seems, too, to 
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have been a_ kindly man, lenient 
toward his debtors and gentle in his 
relations with every one. He was of 
refined taste, and with a love for liter- 
ature. His papers show a familiarity 
with books, which must have isolated 
him, in that particular, at least, from 
the majority of his townsmen. He 
even seems to have toyed with the 
ringlets of the Muse, for there re- 
mains a set of his verses written on 
the lamentable death of his parson’s 
old mare. 

But there were evil days in store 
for him; and his first great misfor- 
tune arose, if we may believe his 
grandson and his champion, William 
Southgate,* from the ingratitude of 
men. I have said he was lenient 
towards his debtors; and upon his 


grandson’s authority it is stated that. 


in the long list of delinquents on his 
books were many whose honesty was 
frail and who, casting about to find 
some convenient way of releasing 
themselves from debt, hit upon an 
expedient that may have afforded 
suggestion and precedent for the il- 
lustrious participants in the Loston 
Tea Party. Disguised as Indians, on 
the night of March 19, 1766, they 
raided his store and home, collected 
his accounts, many of his books and 
papers, and made a bonfire. This 
early search and seizure were also re- 
warded, as seems fitting in the light of 
later history, by the acquisition of a 
large supply of the good merchant's 
liquors, which speedily afforded the 
doughty braves whatever ferocity their 
war paint could not supply. To a re- 
cent day there was shown in the in- 
ner door of the old house the mark 
made by the axe of the drunken 
leader as he struck at what he sup- 
posed was Richard himself. But, like 
many another hero, he had aimed at 
his own shadow; for Richard lay 
snug, with the better part of valor, 
beneath the bed of an old and sick 
slave. 

Despite alarming threats of trouble 
to come, King with his friends dis- 
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covered the perpetrators of the out- 
rage, and some paid money for their 
frolic, while some went to jail. A let- 
ter from one of the latter class, writ- 
ten to King from the jail at Falmouth, 
is something of a curiosity, and | 
quote it: 


Falmouth May the 17, 1773. 

Sur I take this oppertunity to Right to 
you to Let you know that I ame in good 
helth hopeing this may find you and your 
family in good hellth Sur to Bee Confined 
to a pallice would soon Beccome a gale 
But to Bee Confined heere with in _ thies 
Barrs of iorn has a livly Resamblance of 
hell to me though threw the goodness of 
god Wee are prisners of hoope and they 
are Beeyond the Reach of hoope and allso 
wee have water enuff and they acording 
to Divars in the gospel they have noon. 
sur I ame heere Deprived of the Compney 
of an agreeable wife and the Dutyfull care 
of my poore chilldran which Strikes the 
very Strings of my hearte with greaf which 
blessed privlage you now enjoy—But I 
desire to Leave them in the hands of the 
god hoo changis the times and can Dis- 
pers the Dearkiest clouds Sur I can truly 
asure you that I feele mor thankfullness of 
heart for my small accomodations of Life 
in the gole than Fver I Did when I Lived 
at my one home in planty let it be posable 
for you to Blieve me I finde no mellis nor 
invy arising againste you or yours But I 
Soulde have Bin angry at the poore igno- 
rant high-barnion that Betrayed mee into 
your hands for a ginne wars it not that I 
thinke him as much Beneath my angor as 
hee is indesarving of my Love—But 
whether I am hilde heere Rightously or 
un-Rtously time will manifeste Mr Makin- 
tire of yorke came to see (me) by the 
Disire of mrs King as hee Solemly De- 
clared wars to agravate and abuis me 
threw the grats But when hee came to see 
my pitifull condishun his heart failed him 
whereupon hee tolde mee hee woulde 
treate mee But had no money I tolde him 

had some and would treate him soo I 
gave him a dinor and two Boulls of tody 
and we partid in pees—time Has Bin when 
our Efections was something singlar with 
Respect to Kindness But now they seeme 
to Bee Some What remarkeable with 
Respec to Coldness Soo I conclude youre 


friend and humble Sarvt. 
SILAS BURBANK. 


This episode seems to have been 
the first public expression of dislike. 
Southgate takes pains to assure us 
that no evidence of accusation of 
Toryism had at this time been shown 
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or made against King; but with a fine 
indifference to possible inference he 
goes on to say that he asked the Gen- 
eral Court to reimburse him as one of 
those who suffered because of using 
the infamous stamps during this, the 
very time of the stamp riots. There 
is another thing, which might afford 
some content to any one who traced 
his lineage through one of those 
“noore children” to Silas Burbank 
and his “agreeable wife,” and that is 
that it was discovered that the partici- 
pants in this vent were not all of the 
class whe ‘would be anxious to de- 
strov acc. unts of trade; in fact, sev- 
eral c the most respected and re- 
spectauvie church members, notablv 
one Deacon Andrews, of the Second 
Church, had a hand in the affair. 
Just how prominent a part King 
plaved in the troubled politics of the 
time we cannot tell; but it is certain 
that he played some part and that 
early accusations of Torvism were 
made against him. Dr. Alden, an 
avowed Tory, removed from Saco and 
took the house next that of Mr. King; 
and between these two undoubtedly a 
strong friendship existed. Before the 
Doctor moved to Saco, he was visited 
by a company of soldiers from Gor- 
ham, who stood him on a hogshead 
and persuaded him, by means of the 
weapons they carried, to express re- 
pentance for his loyalty to Parliament 
and to return to his tormentors abject 
thanks for his life. One day, after his 
removal to Scarborough, the Doctor 
happened to be in Saco and there 
heard of a proposed expedition of his 
Gorham acquaintances against his 
friend King. Putting spurs to his 
horse, he galloped to Dunstan with 
the utmost speed, to prepare King for 
his ordeal. Unfortunately he was too 
late; for he ran into the Gorham war- 
riors as they were quenching their 
thirst at Milliken’s Tavern in Dun- 
stan, at the corner of the landing road. 
Meeting their old friend, the Doctor, 
was a welcome pleasure to these jo- 
vial patriots, and they checked his 
mad gallop and whiled away the time 
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between drinks by perching him 
again on a hogshead and exacting a 
second recantation, to make sure he 
had not forgotten his lesson. This 
sport exhausted, they continued their 
march against King. Their captain 
conferred with the unhappy man, and 
finally compelled him to mount a ta- 
ble and read a statement of his politi- 
cal views. In the course of his state- 
ment he cast a doubt upon the possi- 
bilitv of a successful resistance of the 
colonists. This idea, as may be sup- 
posed, met with scant favor, and 
nothing would do but that the digni- 
fied gentleman should get down on 
his knees before the noisy mob and 
erase the offensive words. Of course 
his humiliation was overwhelming; 
end it was the sense of it, as South- 
ate says, that hastened his breaking 
down and his death in 1775. 

The particular explanation of this 
visitation of avengers, as given by Mr. 
Southgate, was that, for one thing, 
King had opposed certain measures 
promoted by the town of Gorham; 
and for another thing, that he was 
falsely accused of having sent a cargo 
of lumber to Boston for the king’s 
barracks. Southgate says the fault 
lay with a captain of King’s vessel, a 
certain Mulberry Milliken, who 
traded with the regulars on his own 
responsibility. Unfortunately for 
Southgate, however, who was at best 
only one grandson, two grandsons of 
Captain Milliken, both respectable 
gentlemen of Biddeford, stoutly main- 
tained during their life that their 
grandfather had explained to them, 
with minute circumstance, the trade 
which not he, but King himself, had 
made with the regular officers. 

That, however, upon which South- 
gate most relied to establish his 
grandsire’s loyalty seems to be a let- 
ter of recommendation from King to 
his townsmen urging certain prepara- 
tory measures to be taken to relieve 
the great distress in their approaching 
struggle with Great Britain. He de- 
clared his countrymen to be, to use 
his words, “on the verge of a Civil 
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War, Bloodshed and Famine,” and he 
declares the situation to be particu- 
larly distressing, asking that measures 
be taken “towards our relief in such a 
day of calamity as appears to be gath- 
ering over us.” The general tone of 
the letter suggests quite as much an 
attempt to render his townsmen ner- 
vous as a serious effort to assist them. 
Further, the unwary historian, vain of 
his grandsire’s antique lore, puts on 
another page of his chronicles an ex- 
tract which, however it may be re- 
garded now, must then have been 
proof positive of Tory principles. I 
transcribe it as an indication of King’s 
politics and as an example of his com- 
position: 


“When foreign Nations pinched in War 
called on the Roman Senate for aid, ‘tis 
true she seldom failed to send them what 
she called and they received as such; but 
it is as true that she thereby seldom failed 
to make the Conquerors as well as the 
Conquered her own Subjects or Tribu- 
taries in the End. Mankind are the same 
still, and our only Safety is in remaining 
firm to that Stock of which we are a 
Branch; and as a Prudent Man that guards 
against a Pestilential Air, when a plague 
is in the City, so should we guard against 
those false Patriots of the present day, who 
advise us to resist, break off and prevent 
that grand circulation whereby we are be- 
come a great Plant, contributing to the 
Strength and Glory of the Stock, whose 
branches cover in every Quarter of the 
Earth and with our own united force able 
to repel at least, if not totally conquer, any 
unity or power that can be formed against 
us on Earth or Sea. When Ancient 
Rome was in her Glory, each private 
Senator looked down with contempt upon 
the greatest crowned Head amongst the 
Nations that surrounded her; yet Rome 
in her Glory was but a small Republick 
when compared with the Strength and Ex- 
tent of Dominion possessed by the British 
Empire. Can we then, who are the happy 
subjects, inhabiting a country nowise in- 
ferior to the Land of Promise, under a mild 
and free government, can we merely out 
of Frowardness because we are rebuked for 
spurning at the demand, and refusing to 
pay the three-pence duty of Tea, which is 
not a Necessary but a Luxury of life. can 
we think of calling in foreign aid. and ex- 
changing our fair Possessions for Servitude, 
our liberties for an Inquisition and content 
ourselves to drag out the remainder of our 
Days in wooden ‘Shoes? Great God pre- 


vent our madness! Why then this calling 
to arms? Remember the folly and Rash- 
ness of the Tribe of Benjamin; read the 
history in your own Houses, and let there 
not be a British province wanting to Brit- 
ain in America.” 


It is a trivial thing, to extract from 
the pages of a departed historian mat- 
ter to confute his own statements. 
Furthermore, whether, when he wrote 
of his grandfather in his little history, 
Southgate wrote true things or false, 
is of little moment to us. Whether 
Richard King was a Tory or not was 
a matter of interest to King, to his 
meddling neighbors and—creditably, 
be it said—to his dutiful grandson. 
But for us to measure the value to 
ourselves of such a question is but to 
convince ourselves that a man who 
died a hundred vears ago is a very 
dead man, and that there are few 
things less worth the doing than to 
restore his memory for the purpose of 
proving him anything other than 
what he should have been; and yet for 
one who would be temerarious, it 
would be a fine exploit, in these days 
of Sons and Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion, to stand manfully by Richard 
King’s memory and say, as he himself 
would say if speech were vouchsafed 
him, that he was a Tory and he had 
no reason to be ashamed of it. 

So, if the deed be not too bold, let 
me say that a loyal American may 
without shame confess sympathy for 
those unhappy men whom loyalty to 
their king deprived of the name of pa- 
triot. I am proud of America and her 
history, and I glory as every Ameri- 
can should in the stern and manly 
valor of the man who fought for the 
liberty we enjoy; yet I feel that for 
one who stood as Richard King 
stood, in the turmoil of a rebellion, 
possessed of a cautious and reasoning 
spirit, as becomes a wise man, beset 
on one hand by realization of oppres- 
sion and on the other by an inbred 
reverence for his king,—the head and 
symbol of established law,—for such 
a man, honest judgment and sincerity 
of purpose should count for some- 
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thing. To-day it seems an easy thing, 
as we look back over the triumphal 
course of those daring colonies, to say 
this man was a fool or that man was 
wise; but the noble vista which we 
enjoy was unopened when King 
planned his course. The weakness of 
the colonies in revolt was apparent in 
their number; their strength, the in- 
vincible courage within them, action 
had not yet disclosed. And so at this 
division of the road, the Tory, moved 
by prudence and _ loyalty,—worthy 
motives,—chose one way; while the 
hero, whose memory we cherish with 
a warmer love, driven by a passion for 
liberty, which his success afterwards 
gave him the right to call divine, 
chose the other. And why may we 
not say that each was true to the best 
within him, and that each had a right 
to face posterity without apology and 
unashamed? 


* * * 


Whenever I think of the story and 
tradition clustering thick about these 
old fields, meadows and shores, a 
sweet memory comes to me of the old 
davs, flooded with the old time sun- 
shine when, playmates all, we sat on 
the beach and buried our brown feet 
in the warm sand, and hearkened to 
the shrill cry of the white gulls cir- 
cling over the seas; and we looked 
across the beautiful bay to the old 
Neck, which our childish speech and 
thought peopled again with the tawny 
braves and stern pioneers of the early 
years; and we fought over again, 
manfully and well, those grim wars,— 
we children, sitting there in the sun- 
shine. We saw the canoes tossing on 
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the sparkling water; and our blood 
leaped to the sound of the rifle in the 
blockhouse. 

Now it happens, curiously, that one 
of those pioneers,—and a gentleman 
withal,— who _ was a reality in the far 
off years, and who really took a manly 
part in the old scenes which we chil- 
dren imagined anew, printed a book 
of the sights he saw and the thoughts 
he thought, and upon its titled page 
this distich: 


“Heart take thine ease, 
Men hard to please 

Thou haply mights offend; 
Though one speak ill 

Of thee, some will 

Say better; ther’s an end.” 


It is a rude verse; yet somehow it 
brings with it a freshness, like the 
winds over the sand bars and the cliffs 
at the Neck, and there is a glint of 
sunshine in it. And if, as well might 
be, it fell under the eyes of Richard 
King in those last, storm-ridden days 
of his honorable life, it may be it 
brought to him, too, something of 
pleasure. For to a man who would 
preserve the honor which his parents, 
whom he loved, gave him and who 
would leave it unsullied to his chil- 
dren who love him, if he has stood 
steadfast by his manhood and done all 
the best he knew, there can surely be 
some pleasure, when the storm of 
popular anger beats about him, in 
having a good man at his back saying 
such words as these: 


“Though one speak ill 
Of thee. some will 
Say better: ther’s an end.” 
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PLYMOUTH Pilgrimage” 
A was the subject of the first ar- 
ticle in the first number of 
the NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE. Mrs. 
Abby Morton Diaz, loyal daughter of 
Plymouth, was the guide of our read- 
ers on that first of pilgrimages made 
in these pages, as she has been for so 
many Plymouth pilgrims in the 
flesh. Turning back to-day to that 
old first number, we find that it was a 
Pilgrim number altogether. There is 
an article about Scrooby,—its pic- 
tures bring back vividly our summer 
days in that old cradle of the May- 
flower church; and there is another 
by Dr. Dexter,—it is pleasant to-day 
to remember his interest in its hurried 
preparation,—on “The Pilgrims in 
Leyden.” And so we might have 
given our first number the title which 
lor. Griffis gave his charming little 
book, “The Pilgrims in their Three 
Homes.” 

We turn back ten years to that first 
number of the magazine, because a 
Plymouth pilgrimage is to be our 
theme at this time. On the last Sat- 
urday in June the Old South Histori- 
cal Society is to make a pilgrimage to 
Plymouth. We have noticed in these 
pages year by year the historical pil- 
grimages arranged by this society, 
whose interests we have so much at 
heart and which is steadily rising to a 
place of such distinctive influence 
among the young people of New 
England. We _ have noted that 
Plymouth was the goal of this maga- 
zine’s first pilgrimage. The Plymouth 
pilgrimage of the young people of the 
Old South Historical Society and 
their friends is their fourth annual pil- 
grimage. Their first historical pil- 
grimage, in the summer of 1896, was 
to old Rutland, Massachusetts, “the 


cradle of Ohio;” the pilgrimage in 
1897 was to the homes and haunts of 
Whittier by the Merrimac; last year 
it was to the King Philip country, 
Mount Hope, on Narragansett Bay. 
Six hundred pilgrims went to the 
Whittier land; six hundred went to 
Mount Hope; and such attestation of 
popular interest makes the historical 
pilgrimage a sure permanent feature 
of the Old South work. It is certain- 
ly a most delightful feature; we be- 
lieve that it is a most useful one. 
When the six hundred pilgrims of this 
present June—some of the sanguine 
young folks bid us say a thousand— 
have sailed from Boston down to 
Plymouth harbor, thinking of that 
solemn Sunday before the landing as 
they pass Clark’s Island, and of Elder 
Brewster and Miles Standish as their 
Duxbury homes and the great shaft 
on the hill come into sight ; when they 
have landed by Plymouth Rock; 
when they have stood in Pilgrim 
Hall, by the great Faith monument, 
and by Bradford’s grave on Burial 
Hill; when they have listened to the 
words of those who will try to make 
1620 take the place of 1899 in their 
minds for the hour; when they have 
wandered up and down the streets 
and lanes of the dear old town, and 
have looked back upon its homes and 
spires among the trees under the 
westering sun as they sail away,— 
surely after such a day the story of 
the Pilgrim Fathers will always be a 
different story; Carver and Bradford 
and Brewster will be more real men; 
and the Pilgrim influence and spirit 
will have found more truly their home 
in the heart. 


* 
* * 
These annual Old South historical 
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pilgrimages are of interest to a vastly 
wider circle than that of the young 
people of Boston. Pupils in the 
schools and students of history all 
over New England read of these pil- 
grimages, and in imagination take 
part in them. In noticing them, 
therefore, we choose to consider the 
Old South Historical Society simply 
representative, and assume that all the 
young students of history to whom 
our pages go are to share in the pil- 
grimage, and are as anxious as the 
young people of Boston to know how 
they can get the most good out of it; 
and, fortunately, the most good to be 
got from these pilgrimages is in the 
stimulation which they give to read- 
ing and study along the lines sug- 
gested by the object of the pil- 
grimage. The chief good from the 
pilgrimage to Rutland was in its in- 
spiration to new studies of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787 and the work of Massa- 
chusetts men in the opening up of the 
great West; the chief good from 
the beautiful day by the Merrimac 
was that it set hundreds of young 
peole to turning with more zeal the 
pages of their Whittier; and the chief 
good from the visit to Mount Hope, 
the prompting to more careful read- 
ing of Hubbard and Palfrey and of 
Everett’s great address at Bloody 
Brook. 

So the chief good from the coming 
pilgrimage to Plymouth will be in the 
serious studies which it will provoke, 
in the more earnest reflection upon 
the work and character of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, and the more critical atten- 
tion to the words of Bradford and the 
others of their number, and to 
the books of the scholars who, in the 
intervening years, have done the best 
to help us understand them and keep 
their memory green. This good may 
be shared by every yousg man and 
woman in the land. All may not sail 
into Plymouth harbor and stand by 
Plymouth Rock; but all can read 
Bradford and Winslow and Cush- 
man; all can read Dexter and Arber 
and Griffis. We are glad that this 
Old South pilgrimage gives us occa- 
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sion to invite our young people 
everywhere to these Pilgrim studies. 


* 
* 


We are not going to furnish here a 
bibliography of Pilgrim history. That 
work has been thoroughly and splen- 
didly done by Professor Franklin B. 
Dexter, in the appendix to his chap- 
ter on “The Pilgrim Church and 
Plymouth Colony,” in the third vol- 
ume of Winsor’s great “Narrative and 
Critical History of America.” We 
shall be glad indeed if every one of 
the Old South pilgrims and every one 
of our readers become so deeply inter- 
ested in Pilgrim history that they will 
presently be found delving into that 
critical account of the Pilgrim books. 
But we are writing for the young peo- 
ple who are making a start, who are 
going, in the flesh or in imagination, 
on the Old South pilgrimage to 
Plymouth,and who ask us what books 
they shall read to help them get into 
the Plymouth spirit. To such we 
sav: read in the first place William 
Elliot Griffis’s little book, “The Pil- 
gerims in their Three Homes, Eng- 
land, Holland, America;” in the sec- 
ond place, read Edward Arber’s 
“Story of the Pilgrim Fathers ;” and 
in the third place, take up Governor 
Bradford’s “History of Plymouth 
Plantation.” When you have read 
Bradford’s history you will need no 
more help from us; you can choose 
your further course better than any- 
body else can choose it for you. 

Dr. Griffis’s “The Pilgrims in their 
Three Homes” is a bright little book 
of three hundred pages (published by 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 
Boston, price $1.25, or in a cheaper 
edition, 75 cents), warm, graphic, pic- 
turesque, enthusiastic, a model book 
for the young people, as it has been a 
joy to many older ones. The two 


dozen chapters make us truly at home 
with Brewster and Bradford and the 
rest at Scrooby. at Leyden and at 
Plymouth: and the dozen illustrations 
really do illustrate. 

We sav that Dr. Griffis’s book is 
the best book for the young people; 
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yet we are quite as ready to praise 
Rev. Morton Dexter's “Story of the 
Pilgrims” (Congregational Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society, 75 
cents). This is a book of the same 
size and scope as Dr. Griffis’s book. 
It is not quite so dramatic or viva- 
cious, although such chapters as “The 
England which the Pilgrims Left,” 
“The Departure from Holland” and 
“Early Life in the Colony” certainly 
bring the conditions of the Pilgrim 
life and history very vividly before us; 
but it is a clear, critical, straightfor- 
ward, well balanced little book, and 
made the more valuable for the stu- 
dent by its large body of notes refer- 
ring to the original authorities. 
* 

The name of Dexter stirs the grati- 
tude of every lover of the Pilgrims 
and their history. We have this 
splendid little “Story of the Pilgrims” 
by Morton Dexter; and we have no- 
ticed the Pilgrim chapter in the 
“Narrative and Critical History of 
America,” with its invaluable bib- 
liographical appendix, by Frank- 
lin B. Dexter. But far greater than 
our debt to either of these is that 
which we owe to the father of the 
former and the uncle of the latter, 
Rev. Henry Martyn Dexter. Dr. 
Dexter was a most devoted student of 
Pilgrim history his whole life long, 
and we think it is quite right to say 
that at the time of his death he knew 
more: about the Pilgrims than any 
other living man. He edited the best 
edition of Mourt’s “Relation”; he 
wrote the life of John Smyth, the pas- 
tor of the Gainsborough church; he 
was especially a student of everything 
pertaining to the origin and develop- 
ment of the church polity of the Pil- 
grims ; and he was a loving pilgrim to 
all the homes of the Fathers, return- 
ing from his pilgrimages always with 
much new knowledge. He wrote 
very much upon all Pilgrim themes; 
but the great monument of his schol- 
arship in this field is his book enti- 
tled “Congregationalism as Seen in 
its Literature.” By this monumental 
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work—it is a book of a thousand 
pages, with masses of critical notes, 
packed with information—he has 
made every student of Pilgrim his- 
tory and of early Congregationalism 
his debtor forever. Those especially 
who wish to investigate the begin- 
nings of things, to know about the 
fathers of the Pilgrim Fathers, about 
Robert Browne, the first Independ- 
ent; about the Martin Marprelate 
controversy; about John Greenwood 
and Henry Barrowe and John Penry, 
the early martyrs; about John Robin- 
son, the beloved pastor of the Pil- 
grims, who did more than any other 
to shape their thought, political as 
well as religious,—such will always be 
careful students of Dr. Dexter’s great 
work. All may not agree with him,— 
many scholars have disagreed with 
him about many things; but all are 
debtors to his searching investiga- 
tions and his great knowledge. We 
think that he held a very narrow view 
of the purport of John Robinson’s 
farewell address to the Pilgrims at 
Delfshaven ; but all the same we hope 
that all members of the Old South 
Historical Society will let Dr. Dexter 
be their ide into companionship 
with John Robiecce. of whom his fine 
last word is this: “Steele said of Lady 
Hastings that ‘to love her was a lib- 
eral education ;’ and, while we do not 
know William Brewster and William 
Bradford and John Carver and Sam- 
uel Fuller and their associates in the 
Leyden company, as we wish we 
knew them, we are yet able to con- 
clude that to teach and love and lead 
such men into the path of great enter- 
prise could be possible to no small 
soul. Piety, learning, energy, cath- 
olicity and faith in the future, in the 
first generation of the seventeenth 
century, would have saved any man 
from mediocrity. The final judgment 
of devout scholars must decide that 
they made John Robinson great.” 
We think that Dr. Dexter was the 
first American pilgrim to Scrooby. 
At any rate his was the earliest visit 
which has received notice in print. 
This visit was made in July, 1851, two 
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years after the appearance in England 
of Joseph Hunter’s famous tract, 
which identified the meeting place of 
the Pilgrim church before its removal 
to Holland as Scrooby, and the Ans- 
terfield which Cotton Mather had 
written of as Bradford’s birthplace as 
Austerfield, two or three miles from 
Scrooby. Dr. Dexter described his 
visit to Scrooby in The Congregation- 
alist of August 8, 1851. In January, 
1862, he published in the Congrega- 
tional Quarterly an article on “Recent 
Discoveries Concerning the Plym- 
outh Pilgrims ;” and in March, 1867, 
he contributed to the Sabbath at 
Home magazine a charming illus- 
trated article, ‘“Footprints of the Pil- 
grims in England,” in which he de- 
scribed the Scrooby neighborhood 
more fully. These old Scrooby pa- 
pers of the great pioneer ought to be 
resurrected. We think that we must 
give them a new life in the pages of 
the NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE; as 
we have similarly reprinted Rufus 
Choate’s graphic and eloquent but al- 
most forgotten oration on “The Ro- 
mance of New England History,” and 
Horace Bushnell’s noble address on 
“The Age of Homespun,” that most 
tonic and adequate appreciation of the 
strong and sturdy character of the 
men and women who lived their lives 
in the New England country three 
and four generations back of us and 
who set their seal upon New England 
education and religion and morality. 


We have said that it was Rev. Jo- 
seph Hunter, the zealous and scholar- 
ly English antiquary, who first iden- 
tified Scrooby as the cradle of the 
Mayflower church, after the century 
and a half of ignorance, due to the lit- 
tle typographical mistake, a single 
wrong letter in Austerfield, in Cotton 
Mather’s life of Bradford. ‘They 
were of sundry towns and villages, 
some in Nottinghamshire, some of 
Lincolnshire and some of Yorkshire, 
where they border nearest together,” 
Bradford wrote at the beginning of 
his history, of the two little separatist 
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congregations in “the North parts.” 
Mr. Hunter showed that it was in the 
old manor-house at Scrooby that Wil- 
liam Brewster lived for the twenty 
years or more before 1607, and there 
gathered about him the little church 
whose ‘fortunes are of such signifi- 
cance to us in New England; and in 
the parish record of Austerfield he 
found the entry of the baptism of 
William Bradford, March 19, 1589. 
Mr. Hunter’s “Founders of New 
Plymouth” is one of the books 
which the student of Pilgrim _his- 
tory must always remember. Al- 
most as many books of real value 
relating to the Pilgrim Fathers have 
appeared in England in the half cen- 
tury since Mr. Hunter discovered 
Scrooby as in America. There is no 
better popular history than “The Pil- 
grim Fathers of New England,’ by 
Rev. John Brown, who lives in bun- 
yan’s Bedford, and who wrote Bun- 
yan’s life. It is preéminently the 
book for those who want something a 
little fuller and more thorough than 
Dr. Griffis’s and Morton Dexter’s 
books, which we have recommended 
for the young people; although we 
feel a little wicked in thus seeming to 
imply that it is a better book than 
Leonard Bacon’s “Genesis of the 
New England Churches,” on which 
we were brought up. In loyalty to Dr. 
Bacon, we will simply say that Dr. 
Brown’s book is a later book, with 
some elements of freshness to com- 
mend it, and that it now lies. on the 
counters of all the book-shops, in an 
excellent American edition ($1.50). 
“An admirable and much needed 
book, scholarly, accurate, temperate 
and extremely interesting,” is what 
John Fiske wrote of Dr. Brown’s 
book, after he had sat up _ late 
at night to finish reading it. Mr. 
l‘iske himself tells the Pilgrim story 
briefly but admirably in his “Begin- 
nings of New England”; and Ban- 
croft and the other general historians 
give it its proper place. The ac- 
count by Palfrey, in the first volume 
of his History of New England, is 
pronounced by Franklin Dexter “by 
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far the best of modern narratives of 
the complete career of Plymouth Col- 
ony.” Edwin M. Bacon’s “Historic 
Pilgrimages in New England” is the 
best guide for pilgrims to Plymouth 
as well as to the other historic places 
along the Massachusetts coast; and it 
may stimulate some to become gen- 
uine Plymouth antiquaries and study 
the “Ancient Landmarks of Plym- 
outh” with William T. Davis. 
* 
* * 

Doyle, Masson, Waddington, Gar- 
diner and Green are a few names 
among many of the scholars among 
our kin beyond the sea who have 
helped illuminate for us the Pilgrim 
history. But the Englishman to 
whom we are indebted above all 
others in this latest time is Edward 
Arber. It is fair to call him the Eng- 
lish Dexter, in respect to his painstak- 
ing devotion to the Pilgrim Fathers 
and whatever pertains to their homes 
and haunts and history and the litera- 
ture concerning them. ‘His recent 
work, “The Story of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, as Told by Themselves, their 
Friends and their Enemies,” is a work 
of unique value for the Pilgrim stu- 
dent. It tells the Pilgrim story in the 
words of the actors and the original 
authorities, passing from one to the 
other as the exigencies of the story 
command ; but this great body of pas- 
sages from the original texts is most 
skilfully mortared together by Mr. 
Arber’s own learned comments into a 
unified whole, and the mass of infor- 
mation in his introductory chapters 
and bibliographical notes combines 
with the rest to make his book a veri- 
table cyclopedia of Pilgrim history. 
Of this invaluable English work there 
is also an American edition (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Company, $2); and 
the Old South pilgrims who take it up 
for study will quickly understand why 
we name it as one of the three books 
to be specially commended to them, a 
natural bridge from Dr. Griffis’s sim- 
ple and graphic story to Goyernor 
Bradford’s “History of Plymouth 
Plantation.” 
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Nothing could well be conceived 
better than Mr. Arber’s book to give 
the student an appetite for original 
authorities and, as concerns the Pil- 
grim Fathers, the true place and func- 
tion of the various authorities. To 
send the student to such original 
authorities, to encourage in the stu- 
dent the habit of getting his history 
at first hand instead of second hand, is 
a constant and dominant motive in 
the Old South work; and there is no 
field of our history where we can keep 
company with the original authorities 
more easily, to better purpose, or with 
greater delight, than in the Pilgrim 
field. 

Mr. Arber is not the only scholar 
who has brought a large body of selec- 
tions from the original authorities 
together in a single volume, and he 
was not the first to doit. Dr. Alexan- 
der Young did it more than half a 
century ago (1841) in his “Chronicles 
of the Pilgrim Fathers.” This vol- 
ume, which has done us such good 
service, appeared fourteen years be- 
fore the discovery of the Bradford 
manuscript at Fulham palace, and the 
selections given from Bradford were 
therefore such as had been transcribed 
by other hands long before the manu- 
script disappeared; but such tran- 
scriptions had been generous andirom 
the important portions of the history. 
Besides these selections from Brad- 
ford’s history, Young incorporated in 
his volume, in whole or in part, Wins- 
low’s Journal, his “Good News from 
New England” and his “Brief Narra- 
tive,” Mourt’s “Relation,’’ Cushman’s 
Discourse of 1621, and Bradford’s 
First Dialogue. Dr. Young did not 
weld these works together. into a con- 
secutive history, as Mr. Arber has 
done ; and we now have better editions 
of more than one of the works which 
he included; Bradford’s history, too, 
has since come to light, and the rela- 
tions of all the old documents have 
had to be readjusted. But Dr. Young, 
with the material at his command, 
gave us a real Pilgrim library; and 
his pioneering service should never be 
forgotten. — 
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We held in our hands the other day 
a copy of the first edition of Robert 
Browne’s treatise on “Reformat.on 
Without Tarrying for Any” and his 
“Life and Manners of All True Chris- 
tians,” published at Middelburg in 
Holland in 1582, during his exile. The 
pages were very brown and sometimes 
hard to decipher ; but how eloquent in 
their age these pages as they first 
came from the press to spread abroad 
for the first time in the modern world 
the great doctrine of independence in 
religion, the doctrine which landed 
the Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock and 
by and by inspired Cromwell and Mil- 
ton and Vane,—the doctrine that 
wherever two or three are gathered 
together in purity of doctrine and in- 
nocency of life there is all that is nec- 
essary to constitute a Christian 
church, and that wherever men con- 
duct themselves in decency and order 
the magistrate has nothing to do with 
their creed! “To rule the common- 
wealth in all outward justice be- 
longeth to them; but let the church 
rule in spiritual wise, and not in 
worldly manner, by a lively law 
preached, and not by a civil law writ- 
ten. . . . For it is the conscience and 
not the power of man that will drive 
us to seek the Lord’s kingdom.” 

It is not necessary for us to read 
original editions; but it is imperative 
for us to read original words and feel 
their vital force. We may read many 
pages about John Robinson; but it is 
when we hear the words of his fare- 
well address to the little company at 
Delfshaven, as Winslow remembered 
them and wrote them down twenty- 
five years afterwards, that we truly feel 
the large-mindedness and prophetic 
power of the great father of the Pil- 
grim Fathers. 


“We are now ere long to part asunder,” 
—so Winslow’s memory of it ran,—‘‘and 
the Lord knoweth whether ever he should 
live to see our faces again: but whether 
the Lord had appointed it or not, he 
charged us before God and his blessed 
Angels, to follow him no further than he 
followed Christ. And if God should re- 
veal anything to us by any other instru- 


ment of his, to be as ready to receive it. 


as ever we were to receive any truth by his 


Ministery: For he was very confident the 
Lord had more truth and light yet to 
breake forth out of his holy Word. He 
took occasion also miserably to bewaile 
the state and condition of the Reformed 
churches, who were come to a period in 
Religion, and would goe no further then 
the instruments of their Reformation: as 
for example, the Lutherans they could 
not be drawne to goe beyond what Luther 
saw, for whatever part of Gods will he had 
further imparted and revealed to Calvin, 
they will rather die than embrace it. And 
so also, saith he, you see the Calvinists, 
they stick where he left them: A _ miserv 
much to bee lamented; For though they were 
precious shining lights in their times, yet God 
had not revealed his whole will to them 
And were they now living, saith hee, they 
would bee as ready and willing to embrace 
further light, as that they had received. 

For, saith he, /t is not possible the Christian 
world should come so late ly out of such thick 
Antichristian darknesse, and that full perfec- 
tion of knowledge should breake forth at 
once.” 


The poets have been true lovers of 
the Pilgrims, and have paid to them 
their beautiful tribute. Nowhere save 
in the words of Bradford and Winslow 
themselves are we brought closer to 
the Pilgrim life and spirit than in 
Longfellow’s “Courtship of Miles 
Standish.” We think of Lowell and 
Pierpont and Mrs. Hemans and those 
strong opening lines of Emerson’s 
“Boston Hymn.” There has been 
published a little volume of “Poems 
of the Pilgrims,” in which are gath- 
ered many of the minor commemora- 
tive poems. Among the shorter Pil- 
grim poems there is none more stir- 
ring than Dr. Holmes’s “Robinson of 
Leyden,” in which the farewell ad- 
dress remembered by Winslow is so 
eloquently paraphrased: 


Before the Speedwell’s anchor swung, 
Ere yet the Mayflower’s sail was spread, 

While round his feet the Pilgrims clung, 
The pastor spake, and thus he said:— 


“Men, brethren, sisters, children dear! 
God calls you hence from over sea: 

Ye may not build by Haerlem Meer. 
Nor yet along the Zuyder-Zee. 
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“Ye go to bear the saving word 
To tribes unnamed and shores untrod: 
Heed well the lessons ye have heard 
From those old teachers taught of God. 


‘Yet think not unto them was lent 
All light for all the coming days, 
And Heaven's eternal wisdom spent 
In making straight the ancient ways; 


“The living fountain overflows 
For every flock, for every lamb, 

Nor heeds, though angry creeds oppose 
With Luther’s dike or Calvin's dam.” 


He spake; with lingering, long embrace, 
With tears of love and partings fond, 

They floated down the creeping Maas, 
Along the isle of Ysselmond. 


They passed the frowning towers of Briel, 
The “Hook of Holland's” shelf of sand. 
And grated soon with lifting keel 
The sullen shores of Fatherland. 


No home for these!—too well they knew 
The mitred king behind the throne; 

The sails were set, the pennons flew, 
And westward ho! for worlds unknown. 


And these were they who gave us birth, 
The Pilgrims of the sunset wave, 

Who won for us this virgin earth, 
And freedom with the soil they gave. 


The pastor slumbers by the Rhine,— 
In alien earth the exiles lie.— 

Their nameless graves our holiest shrine, 
His words our noblest battle cry! 


Still cry them, and the world shall hear, 
Ye dwellers by the storm-swept sea! 
Ye have not built by Haerlem Meer, 
Nor on the land-locked Zuyder-Zee! 


* * 


The great book for the Pilgrim stu- 
dent ever, his real bible, is Bradford. 
3radford’s “History of Plymouth 
Plantation” may properly be called— 
more’strictly when put together with 
Winthrop’s history—our New Eng- 
land Old Testament. It is the Genesis, 
Exodus, Joshua and Judges of the 
Plymouth settlement. It sin- 
gularly fortunate and notable that the 
two gteat governors of the two Mas- 
sachusetts colonies, the men who did 
the most and knew the most about the 
settlements, should have become the 
historians of the colonies, and that 
both histories should be works of such 
rare accuracy, impartiality and excel- 
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lence. It is an interesting fact that the 
third volume of Winthrop’s history, 
long lost, was finally found in the 
tower of the Old South Meeting- 
house, where, like Bradford's history, 
it had been kept in Prince’s New Eng- 
land Library. Among the many his-° 
toric associations of the Old South 
Meeting-house, none will be remem- 
bered with so much interest by the 
young people of the Old South His- 
torical Society and their friends on the 
day of their Plymouth pilgrimage as 
the association of the Bradford manu- 
script with the Old South steeple- 
chamber, from which it disappeared at 
the outbreak of the Revolution for its 
mysterious absence of eighty vears. 
It is not necessary here to tell the ro- 
mantic story of the manuscript; for it 
was told again and again two years 
ago when, through the efforts of 
Senator Hoar, the manuscript came 
back from England to Massachusetts 
and, after the impressive celebration 
at the State House, found its final 
resting place in the State Library. 
There in the strong glass case on the 
strong steel safe in which it rests 
safely at night, it lies through the 
days, where it may be seen by every 
eye, open at the page where in Brad- 
ford’s strong, clear hand is transcribed 
the compact signed on board the May- 
flower, while she yet lay in Province- 
town harbor. Surely there is no other 
volume in America so sacred as this. 
The young people who go to Plym- 
outh on the June Saturday will not 
consider their pilgrimage complete 
until they also look, if they have not 
already looked, upon this old Plym- 
outh bible. 


“I do not think many Americans will 
gaze upon it,” said Senator Hoar on the 
memorable day when it was delivered into 
the hands of the Commonwealth, “without 
a little trembling of the lips and a. little 
gathering of mist in the eyes, as they think 
of the story of suffering, of sorrow, of 
peril, of exile, of death and of lofty tri- 
umph which that book tells—which the 
hand of the great leader and founder of 
America has traced on those pages. There 
is nothing like it in human annals since 
the story of Bethlehem. These English- 
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men and English women going out from 
their homes in beautiful Lincoln and York, 
wife separated from husband and mother 
from child in that hurried embarkation for 
Holland, pursued to the beach by English 
horsemen; the thirteen years of exile; the 
life at Amsterdam ‘in alley foul and lane 
_obscure;’ the dwelling at Leyden; the em- 
barkation at Delfthaven; the farewell of 
Robinson; the terrible voyage across the 
Atlantic; the compact in the harbor; the 
landing on the rock; the dreadful first 
winter; the death roll of more than half 
the number; the days of suffering and of 
famine; the wakeful night, listening for the 
yell of wild beast and the war-whoop of 
the savage; the building of the state on 
those sure foundations which no wave or 
tempest has ever shaken; the breaking of 
the new light; the dawning of the new 
day; the beginning of the new life; the en- 
joyment of peace with liberty,—of all these 
things this is the original record by the 
hand of our beloved father and founder. 
Massachusetts will preserve it until the 
time shall come that her children are un- 
worthy of it; and that time shall come— 


never.” 
x 


* 


The state of Massachusetts, upon 
the return of Bradford’s history, had 
a large, beautiful edition of the work 
—an earlier edition had been pub- 
lished by the Massachusetts Historical 
Society immediately after the discov- 
ery of the manuscript at Fulham— 
prepared for the use of her citizens, 
with a proper introduction and a full 
account of the proceedings accom- 
panying the delivery of the manu- 
script, including the addresses of Sen- 
ator Hoar, Ambassador Bayard and 
Governor Wolcott; and for onedollar, 
the mere cost of printing, any Massa- 
chusetts citizen—and every Old South 
student is that—may receive the vol- 
ume at the office of the Secretary of 
State. Never surely was a cheaper 
volume; and there is none which de- 
serves a more honorable place in 
every Massachusetts home. 


* 
x 


The young pilgrims who sail into 
Plymouth harbor this summer will be 
glad to see Bradford’s account of how 
the first company from the Mayflower 
came into the harbor and first landed 
at Plymouth. It was on the sixth of 
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December that the Mayflower, lying 
in Cape Cod bay, sent out eighteen 
men in the shallop—Bradford himself 
and Carver and Winslow and Stan- 
dish among them—to explore the 
coast and determine where to land and 
settle. Late on the eighth, guided by 
their pilot,—‘“‘one Mr. Coppin, who 
had been in the country before,” and 
assured them that it was a good har- 
bor,—they forced their way, through 
a terrible storm which nearly wrecked 
them, into Plymouth harbor. Brad- 
ford’s story continues: 


“Though it was very darke, and rained 
sore, yet in y® end they gott under y® lee 
of a smalle iland, and remained ther all yt 
night in saftie. But they knew not this 
to be an iland till morning. but were de- 
vided in their minds; some would keepe 
y® boate for fear they might be amongst 
y® Indians; others were so weake and 
could, they could not endure, but got a 
shore, & with much adoe got fire, (all 
things being so wett,) and ye rest were 
glad to come to them; for after midnight 
y® wind shifted to the north-west, & it 
frose hard. But though this had been a 
day & night of much trouble & danger 
unto them, yet God gave them a morning 
of comforte & refreshing (as usually he 
doth to his children), for y® next day was 
a faire sunshinig day. and they found them 
sellys to be on an iland [Clark’s Island] 
secure from y® Indeans, wher they might 
drie their stufe, fixe their peeces, & rest 
them selves, and gave God thanks for his 
mercies, in their manifould deliverances. 
And this being the last day of ye weeke 
[Saturday, December 9], they prepared 
ther to keep y® Sabath (Sunday, Decem- 
ber 10]. On Munday they sounded ve 
harbor, and founde it fitt for shipping; and 
marched into y® land [December 11, cele- 
brated as the day of the landing of the Pil- 
grims at Plymouth. It corresponds to De- 
cember 21, new style] & found fliverse 
cornfeilds, & litle runing brooks, a place 
(as they supposed) fitt for situation; at least 
it was y® best they could find, and y® sea- 
son, & their presente necessitie, made 
them glad to accepte of it. So they re- 
turned to their shipp againe with this news 
to ye rest of their people, which did much 
comforte their harts. On y® 15. of Desemr: 
they wayed anchor to goe to y® place they 
had discovered, & came within 2. leagues 
of it, but were faine to bear up againe; but 
ye 16. day y® winde came faire, and they 
arrived safe in this harbor. ‘And after 
wards tooke better view of y® place, and 
resolved wher to pitch their dwelling; and 
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ve 25. day begane to erecte y® first house 
lor comone use to receive them and their 


ue ods.” 


x * 


There are two Bradford leaflets 
among the Old South leaflets (Nos. 
48 and 49 of the series), one being the 
memoir of Elder Brewster, from 
Gradford’s history, and the other 
radford’s First Dialogue, confer- 
ence between some young men born 
in New England and sundry ancient 
men that came out of Holland and 
Old England,” telling the story of the 
beginning of the Pilgrim movement 
and giving fuller accounts than we 
have elsewhere of many of the first 
English Independents. All the young 
pilgrims should procure these leaf- 
lets at the Old South; and in the 
notes they will find accounts of Brad- 
ford’s other writings, including his 
very poor but very interesting and 
valuable poems. 

If Bradford was a poor poet, he 
was an excellent historian, and this 
not only with respect to his invaluable 
contributions of fact, but in point of 
literary strength and charm. There is 
a simplicity, a sincerity, a sturdiness 
and a directness in his pages which 
remind us of Bunyan and of the 
writer of Deuteronomy. In not a few 
passages there is a naive pathos which 
is hardly short of Homeric. Such a 
passage is that in which, when the 
Mayflower has cast anchor in Cape 
Cod Bay in the dead of winter, the 
writer pauses to reflect upon the for- 
tunes of the little company, upon what 
lay behind and what lay before: 


“Hear I cannot but stay and make a 
pause, and stand half amazed at this poore 
peoples presente condition: and so I 
thinke will the reader too. when he well 
considers y® same. Being thus passed y® 
vast ocean, and a sea of troubles before in 
their preparation..., they had now 
no friends to wellcome them, nor inns to 
entertaine or refresh their weatherbeaten 
bodys, no houses or much less townes to 
repaire too, to seeke for succoure. It is 
recorded in scripture as a mercie to y® 
apostle & his shipwraeked company, yt the 
barbarians shewed them no smal kindnes 
in refreshing them, but these savage bar- 
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barians, when they mette with them (as 
often will appeare) were readier to fill 
their sids full of arrows then otherwise. 
And for y® season it was winter, and they 
that know ye winters of yt cuntrie know 
them to be sharp & violent, & subjecte to 
cruell & feirce stormes, deangerous to 
travill to known places, much more to 
serch an unknown coast. Besids, what 
could they see but a hidious & desolate 
wildernes, full of wild beasts and willd 
men? and what multituds ther might be of 
them they knew not. Nether could they, 
as it were, goe up to ye tope of Pisgah, to 
vew from this wilderness a more goodly 
cuntrie to feed their hops; for which way 
soever they turnd their eys (save upward 
to y® heavens) they could have litle solace 
or content in respecte of anv outward ob- 
jects. For sumer being done, all things 
stand upon them with a wetherbeaten face; 
and ye whole countrie, full of woods & 
thickets, represented a wild & savage heiw. 
If they looked behind them, ther was y® 
mighty ocean which they had passed, and 
was now as a maine barr & goulfe to sep- 
erate them from all y® civill parts of y® 
world. . . . Let it also be considered what 
weake hopes of supply & succoure they left 
behinde them, yt might bear up their minds 
in this sade condition and trialls they were 
under. . . . It is true, indeed, y® affections & 
love of their brethren at Leyden was cor- 
diall & entire towards them, but they had 
little power to help them or themselves. 
. What could now sustaine them but y® 
spirite of God & his grace? May not & 
ought not the children of these fathers 
rightly say: Our faithers were Englishmen, 
which came over this great ocean, and were 
ready to perish in this wilderness.” 


* 
* * 


Such was the prospect at the begin- 
ning of the fateful winter, before the 
Pilgrims landed, while the Mayflower 
lay in Cape Cod Bay. The picture of 
the morning when, at the end of that 
winter of death, when half their num- 
ber lay in. their graves in the wheat- 
field, the Mayflower sailed away, is 
painted for us best by Longfellow in 
the beautiful fifth canto of “The 
Courtship of Miles Standish”’: 


Sweet was the air and soft; and slowly 
the smoke from the chimneys 

Rose over roofs of thatch, and pointed 
steadily eastward; 

Men came forth from the doors, and 
paused and talked of the weather, 

Said that the wind had changed, and was 
blowing fair for the Mayflower. 
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Merrily sang the birds, and the tender 
voices of women 
Consecrated with hymns the common 
cares of the household. 


Meekly, in voices subdued, the chapter 
was read from the Bible, 

Meekly the prayer was begun, but ended 
in fervent entreaty! 

Then from their houses in haste came 
forth the Pilgrims of Plymouth, 

Men and women and children, all hurry- 
ing down to the seashore 

Eager, with tearful eyes, to say farewell 
to the Mayflower, 

Homeward bound o’er the sea, and leav- 
ing them here in the desert. 


We see it all through the eyes of 
John Alden, who 


Joined in the morning prayer, and in the 
reading of Scripture, 


And, with the others, in haste went hurry-: 


ing down to the seashore, 
Down to the Plymouth Rock, that had 
been to their feet as a doorstep 
Into a world unknown,—the corner stone 
of a nation! 


Through John Alden’s eyes we see 
the bustling master on the sands, say- 
ing his few last words and shoving off 
in his boat to the vessel. 


Lost in the sound of the oars was the last 
farewell of the Pilgrims. 

O, strong hearts and true! not one went 
back in the Mayflower! 

No, not one looked back. who had set his 
hand to this ploughing! 

* * * * * 

Long in silence they watched the reced- 
ing sail of the vessel. 

Much endeared to them all, as something 
living and human: 

Then, as if filled with the spirit, 
wrapt in a vision prophetic, 

Baring his hoary head, the excellent El- 
der of Plymouth 


and 
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Said “Let us pray!” and they prayed, and 
thanked the Lord and took cour- 


age. 

Mournfully sobbed the waves at the base 
of the rock. and above them 

Bowed and whispered the wheat on the 
hill of death. and their kindred 

Seemed to awake in their graves, and to 
join in the prayer that they uttered. 

Sun-illumined and white, on the eastern 
verge of the ocean 

Gleamed the departing sail, like a marble 
slab in a graveyard: 

Buried beneath it lay forever all hope of 
escaping. 


Since Luther, standing alone in the 
diet at Worms, in the face of a hostile 
Empire and a hostile Church, defying 
both, exclaimed, “Here I stand!” 
there has been no such heroic scene 
on earth as that of this little band of 
Pilgrims there on the Plymouth shore 
watching the Mayflower sail away,— 
half of their number in their graves, 
but all the living vowing solemnly to- 
gether, “Here we stay!”’ 

Because they stayed, the Old South 
pilgrims on the summer day will look 
upon a different Plymouth from that 
which Bradford saw and pictured in 
that bleak December. Because they 
stayed, there stretches from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific a great republic, 
whose sons and daughters look rever- 
ently on Plymouth Rock as its sacred 
corner stone. Because they stayed, 
the poet truly wrote: “Next to the 
fugitives whom Moses led out of 
Egypt, the little shipload of outcasts 
who landed at Plymouth two centuries 
and a half ago are destined to influ- 
ence the future of the world.” 
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